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ANNOUNCING 
THE ALL-NEW 


HRESTONE 


TRANSPORT-100 


TRUCK TIR 


INCREASES MILEAGE 
00%...AND MORE! 


Proved in 100 million miles of fleet tests to bring you.50 % more original-tread mileage 
and much greater drive-wheel traction than any other regular original equipment 
Firestone truck tire! The all-new, all-wheel position Transport-100 wears far longer — 
actually gives you faster starts and quicker stops when half-worn than other original 
equipment truck tires when new. And, it’s the first truck tire anywhere truly noise- 
treated for quieter running. Yet it costs no more! In Nylon or Tyrex® rayon cord, tube- 
less or tubed. See it at your Firestone Dealer or Store! 


NEW INNER- 
RIB BLADED 
TREAD increases 
traction, lateral 
stability. Positive 
steering on curves 
—wet or dry! 





NEW—upP To 
30% DEEPER 
GROOVES, 
buttressed for 
strength; longer- 
lasting tread on 
any wheel position. 


NEW EFFI- 
CIENT TREAD 
DESIGN: broad 
center rib equalizes 
load distribution, 
reduces slippage, 
increases mileage. 


®T.M. of Tyrex, Inc. 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


NEW “<sTONE 
GUARDS” built 
right into the 
tread keep it free 
of gravel and 
pebbles to increase 
truck tire life. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 57) 


NEW FLATTER 
CROWN means 
equal pressure 
throughout tread 
print—for extra 
load-hauling, 
extra mileage. 


j 
VA 


Member of THE ATA FOUNDATION of THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 
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installation 


manufacture 


service 


Complete responsibility centered in one specialized organization! 


Undivided responsibility for all phases of a temper- 
ature control installation — from coordinated plan- 
ning to future service — is the key to lasting owner 
satisfaction. Each Johnson System, small or large, 
is furnished on this basis, for 75 years’ experience 
has proved it to be the only way to assure the kind 
of lifetime efficiency and operational economy you 
expect from your control system. 


When you invest in a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System you are investing in years of reliable per- 
formance, something hardly to be expected from 
scattered sources whose responsibility ends with the 
sale. With air conditioning, heating, and ventilating 
systems becoming increasingly complex, now it is 
even more important that responsibility for your 
control system be centered in one organization. 


Johnson’s way of doing business, as demonstrated in 
leading buildings everywhere, enables you to enjoy 
the very finest standards of indoor climate control 
at the lowest possible lifetime cost. When you build 
or air condition, ask your consulting engineer, archi- 
tect, or local Johnson engineer for the facts about 
Johnson Control. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


JOHNSON) CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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~ SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 
PROVIDE THE ULTIMATE 
IN QUALITY SOUND 

? REPRODUCTION AND 
MAXIMUM FUNCTIONAL 


REQUIREMENT — 


Two way communications from the console to any 


classroom or area. 


Distribution of AM or FM broadcasts, recorded 
music or programs, or taped programs to any one 


or all classrooms. 


Multiple selection of microphone inputs. 


Select and distribute program originating from any 


classroom. 


Modular construction provides for future expan- 


sion. 


Eliminates costly custom design time. 


JUST A FEW OF THE COMPLETE 


LINE OF DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND 


SYSTEMS 


Three Channel Sys- Two Channel Sys- 
tem, Four micro- tem, Three micro- 
phone inputs, many phone inputs. For 
deluxe extras. Serves schools with up to 
up to 150 classrooms 48 classrooms or 


or areas. areas. 


Dukane 


CORPORATION 
Dept. AJ-21, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Dual Channel System, 
Four microphone in- 
puts. For schools with 
up to 75 classrooms or 


areas. 


Write 


for 


Bulletin 
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THE EDITORIAL STAND 
Urban Renewal — An Opportunity 
There Is Progress 
The Conduct of Public Officials . 


SPECIAL REPORT 
Concepts for the Modern High School 


Three new ideas in the design of forward-looking high schools 

are presented in this special report on school construction. 
Small School Atmosphere With Big School — Perkins . 
Controlled Environment, Watson . 


Shared Activity Areas: Two Schools in One, Sharp . 


FEATURES 


The Shankland Scholarship Story, Warren . 
A report on the Shankland Scholarship awards. 

Administering the Automated School, Kowitz . ; 
A thorough report on introducing and operating the ene. 
mated school and the problems it will create for teachers 
and administrators. 

How Boardmen Can Evaluate the Curriculum, Jackson 


A brief study on how boardmen can interpret and improve 
their school curriculum. 


When You Select a School Administrator, Baughman 
A detailed survey of the methods used to choose a qualified 
administrator for a particular school system. 

On Presenting the School Budget, Bracken . 


This article lists helpful data and methods for defining the 
public school budget to the community. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
The Compact Elementary School, Kellogg . 


Report of a compact design which affords maximum use ‘of 
natural light in a basic elementary program. 
Notable New Schoolhouses ‘ 


Eight new school plants, each with snmathinn. distinctive in 
design, are offered for review. 


Thoughts On the School Courtyard . ‘ 
A few ideas about the functional uses of the i inner cowt. 

Business As Usual — During Expansion, Ballu‘f : 
How a new school was constructed on the old school s‘e 
without interrupting classroom operation. 

How to Assure Quality in School Buying, Kuriz bw 
A review of methods that will produce betier vaiues when pur- 
chasing school supplies. 


The Human Factor in Building Maintenance, Sharp . ‘ 
Examining the human factor before construction can provide 
economical maintenance in the future. 


Put Life in Your Dedication Programs, Meehan , 
Effective ways of announcing the dedication of a new school. 
A Primer on Equalization Rates, Buckley 


An explanation of school tax rates and how they are dis- 
tributed among local communities. 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
Recommendations of Kennedy's Task Force Committee on Education 42 


DEPARTMENTS 


The School Scene, 4 Association News, 8 NSBA Report, 6 
New Products, 52 Reader's Service Section, 57 


OUR COVER 


This month‘s cover features Smithtown Central High School, Smithtown, 
N. Y., which is actually two school in one. For details, see page 26. 





1 EXTRA DEEP BACKREST—8//,” high provides 
more form-fitting back support than most 
competitive chairs — Deep drawn, it 

features fully curled bottom edge for 

added strength and occupant safety. 





SAVES WALLS because when 
feet are against wall, the 
backrest remains well away 

and safeguards wall from rub 
marks and costly maintenance. 








3 THREE FRAME CROSS-BRACES 
— two on rear legs and one 

on front legs insure superior 
frame stability and rigidity 

for longer chair life. 





4 SEAT FOLDS WITHIN 
FRAME to double frame 
thickness for flat 
stacking—more chairs 

to storage area. 





5 SEAT BRIDGE AND FULLY 
CURLED EDGE on apron 

of seat add over-all seat 
strength and safety—No 
sharp edges to tear clothing. 








G RESISTANCE WELDED 
FRAME similar to that 
used on automobile 
frames insures greatest 
strength and rigidity. 





'7 SUPER DYLAN 
FEET — long wearing 
molded feet are non- 
marring and provide 
firm floor contact. 


9 BUILT-UP VERTICAL 
FRAME STRENGTHENERS 
provide rigid bearing 
points for seat pivot rivets 
— add to overall strength. 





8 ELECTROSTATICALLY 
APPLIED FINISHES in 
Standard enamel or Metallic 
colors ... free from runs 
and soft spots. 


10 TEN YEAR GUARAN- 
TEE against structural 
failures is your assurance 
of the best investment in 
folding seating, by far! 








ie “y ae These Important i 
f BE SURE you get what you BUR E 
think you're getting! 4 Cost No More 
_ To the casual observer, most fold- 
ing chairs look alike, But what a Price 

difference there is upon closer — , 


Inferior Quality 


o 


ay 
+ 


cost no woe 
Fats 


than Competitively 


d Chairs of 


RUEGHR: 


ODUCTS *GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
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=<. | their rigid structure of time, place, and organizational 
| patterns and especially their emphasis on uniformity.” 





the school scene 


@ Latest figures show that local taxpayers approved 
$387,118,000 in bond issues for school construction in 
the November 8 election. They voted down issues of 
$69,319,000, about 15 per cent of the total. 

In state-wide elections, voters approved $65,000,000 in 
bond issues for higher education, primarily for college hous- 
ing programs. The largest single such issue was $47,500,000 
in Oregon. The only loser in this category was in Kentucky, 
where a $7,000,000 issue for the University of Louisville 
was turned down. 

The heaviest concentration of local elections for school 
construction programs was in Ohio, where ninety-four is- 
sues totaling $90,101,000 were approved, and seventeen 
totaling $14,264,000 were rejected. However, Los Angeles 


_ topped Ohio and approved a $128,300,000 issue for ele- 


mentary and secondary schools, and another of $24,700,000 
for junior college construction. 


@ The National Education Association announced that 
enroliment in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the current year has reached 37.2 million, an increase of 
1.2 million over last year. The figures were released in a 
report, “Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61,” published 
by the NEA Research Division. Elementary school enroll- 
ment is up 32.9 per cent in the past 10 years and high 
school enrollment is up 76.6 per cent for an over-all 
increase of 44.4 per cent. 


Wi At the “Designs for Learning” conference held recently 
in Florida, 27 of America’s top educators seemed in agree- 
ment that the nation’s secondary schools must undergo 
dramatic changes in architecture, curriculum, and teaching 
techniques. J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, set 
a pattern for the discussions at the conference which was 
under the auspices of Ford Foundation’s Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, Inc. He said today’s schools “inhibit 
the development of creativity and inquiring minds through 


Wi For the sixth straight year, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports an increase in the amount of milk being 
consumed by children through the operation of the Special 
Milk Program. Nearly 2.4 billion half pints of milk were 


| moved into use by the program in addition to milk served 


with lunches under the National School Lunch Program, 


| representing an increase of about 200 million half pints 
| over the preceding year. 


W@ The United States Chamber of Commerce reports that 
Americans spent more public tax money last year on edu- 
cating their grade and high school children than for anything 
else but national defense. Communities and states liberally 
poured $15.5 billion into public school education during the 


1959-60 school year, spending $369 for each child which 
hit a new record. 


During the past 30 years, school enrollments grew 42 
per cent, but communities and states zoomed their annual 
education expenditures 571 per cent. 


| §§ During the month of November school bond sales in 


the amount of $146,562,300 were reported. The largest 
sales were: California, $19,289,000; Illinois, $14,157,000; 
Kentucky, $9,875,000; Michigan, $10,430,000; New York, 
$19,075,000; North Carolina, $7,250,000; and Texas, $6,- 
604,000. 
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McKinley School, Allentown, Pa. Built in 1886. Remodeled 1951. Original Pennsylvania Slate Chalkboards still in use. 


Pennsylvania Slate... 


less expensive... 


because it is practically everlasting! 


Pennsylvania Slate is a true slate. 
It is slate clear through! That’s why 
it shrugs off the decades and remains 
smooth and unfaded, year after 
year after year. Many Pennsylvania 
Slate chalkboards now in service in 
new and remodeled schools were 
originally installed in older build- 
ings, 25, 50 even 75 years ago. 

The lasting dark color of Pennsyl- 
vania Slate is kind to young eyes. It 


retains its high contrast; chalk 
marks stand out clear and sharp, 
preventing eye strain. 


Write for a copy of SLATE vs. 
“SLATE”, a compendium of com- 
parative physical and chemical tests 
on true Pennsylvania Slate and im- 
ported ‘“‘slate,’’ conducted at an 
Experiment Station of a leading 
Eastern University. 


*The two photos at right show the results of a com- 
parative aging test, one of the many conducted at 
the Mineral Industries Experiment Station, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO "9 


true slate . 
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500 million years in the making 
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*True Slate 
(Pennsylvania) 


*Limestone with Slaty 
Cleavage (Imported) 


Pen Argyl Pennsylvan 





NSBA Report 


Delegates To Decide NSBA’S 
Role in National Education 
Scene 


W. A. SHANNON 


Executive Director 
National School Boards Association 


Do members of NSBA — thus far, 
primarily a service and information as- 
sociation — want it to participate more 
actively in the U. S. educational pic- 
ture? That will be the most pertinent 
question brought up before the delegate 
assembly of NSRA at the annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia next May. 

With both political parties committed 
to a strong educational program, fi- 
nancially and curriculumwise, many 
school board members are concerned 
about their responsibility for citizen 
control of education, a responsibility 
Americans have had for over 300 years. 


Need for NSBA Stand 


It is the belief of NSBA’s President 
Roy O. Frantz that local school board 
members would like to know the as- 
sociation’s stand on many of the loom- 
ing national educational issues. At a 
recent meeting in Chicago of the NSBA 
program and activities advisory com- 
mittee, Mr. Frantz affirmed, ‘““We must 
have a national standpoint.” The com- 
mittee, in a two-day session, worked on 
a suggested agenda and recommenda- 
tions for the Pre-Convention Delegate 
Workshop on May 2 and 3, 1961. The 
proposed agenda was submitted to the 
executive committee at its Tampa meet- 
ing on January 5-8 by Robert V. Harry, 
chairman of the PAA committee and 
NSBA director from Connecticut. 

The hub of the proposed legislation 
is a resolution passed at the Denver 
meeting. of the board of directors last 
October which reads: “The Board. of 
Directors recommends to the Delegate 
Assembly that they consider whether 
the association expand its program to 
include action on the nation’s educa- 


4 


tional issues as determined under pol- 
icies established by the Delegate As- 
sembly.” 

Should the assembly, composed of two 
delegates from each of the 52 states and 
territories, decide to implement this 
resolution it would release the “go- 
ahead” signal for the association to 
broaden its goals and policies to take 
a positive stand on the many questions 
inherent in the national education story. 


Would Assume Percolator Function 


Such action would not necessarily put 
NSBA into the federal lobbying cor- 
ridor; rather it would enable NSBA to 
furnish guideposts to aid local boards 
and the states in deciding upon their 
own actions. The association’s function 
might be somewhat like that of a per- 
colator where the grass-roots thinking 
would be brought up to the national 
level and then distilled and returned 
back for interpretation and action by 
state associations of school boards and 
local boards of education. 

With the convention date less than 
four months away, President Frantz, 
NSBA’s officers, board of directors, 
executive committee, the headquarters 
staff and members of 11 committees 
have been intermeshing their activities 
more closely as the weeks are crossed 
on the preconvention calendar. Before 
the first general session at 10:30 a.m. 
on May 4 in the Trade and Convention 
Center of Philadelphia, a good deal of 
preliminary work will have been accom- 
plished in the two workshops and 12 
sectional meetings preceding the official 
opening of the convention. 

Executive secretaries will hold their 
annual workshop on May 2 under the 


leadership of Dr. Lawrence B. White, 
president of the group, who is preparing 
an agenda in co-operation with Dr. 
Harold V. Webb, associate executive di- 
rector in charge of exhibits and field 
services for NSBA. The Delegate As- 
sembly Workshop will begin with a 
briefing session from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
on Tuesday, May 2, and continue 
throughout the day on May 3 with the 
first business meeting of the delegate 
assembly beginning at 7:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, the 3rd. 


U. S. Representative Judd to 
Give Keynote Address 


Keynote speaker at the first general 
session will be the Hon. Walter H. 
Judd, representative of the fifth con- 
gressional district of Minnesota, who 
presented the keynote address at the 
recent Republican Nominating Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

In addition to his distinguished po- 
litical career, Dr. Judd is widely known 
as a surgeon and a former medical 
missionary. Working under the Congre- 
gational Foreign Mission Board, Dr. 
Judd spent 13 years in China. He re- 
turned to this country in 1938 and spent 
the next two years traveling throughout 
the U. S. lecturing on American foreign 
policy and interests in the Pacific. He 
has served as a member of the 78th to 
the present Congress and was U. S. 
delegate to the 12th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The roster of speakers is filled with 
nationally known authorities from vari- 
ous fields who will discuss the most 
important facets of public education in 
this country. Of particular interest to 
school board members will be the panel 
on “How Can We Reconcile National 
Educational Needs and Goals With 
Local Citizen Control of Education?” 
and another on “Is Local Citizen Con- 
trol of Public Schools in America Ob- 
solete?” 

As of January 1, almost 70 exhibi- 
tors had already signed on the dotted 
line for space at the convention. ‘This 
year, the exhibit layout will provide 
maximum visitation by convention-goers 
as they move to and from meetings,” 
Dr. Webb announced. Exhibits will open 
at 8 a.m. on Thursday, May 4. 


Repeat Architectural Exhibit 


For the second year NSBA will also 
have a School Building Architectural 
Exhibit where selected architects will 
display drawings and models of their 
recent work. This exhibit has been 
planned in co-operation with the school 
committee of the American Institute of 
Architects. The architects invited to 
display will be those whose plans were 
selected for the AASA exhibit by a 
special screening jury of schoolmen and 
architects. 

VIP treatment is still available for 
those who register promptly, according 
to the executive director. Such advance 
registration enables the participant to 
pick up his name badge and convention 
materials at a special desk at the con- 
vention hall without waiting. & 
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NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE BRAND 
EQUIPMENT 


ind AAV Y 
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AT:NO:EXTRA COST 


NISSEN 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 
fev eaiiing sibbind tenting, rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 
Nissen supplies free with each equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 
model, Instructional Wall Charts, oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 
the 164-page text book, “Two tumbling equipment. ‘ 

Seconds of Freedom,’ and the . . ° P 

Sietinn Gilda, 2 beunee. iy Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 
bounce teaching aid for a 4-week out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 
unit in rebounding tumbling. and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 


line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 
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association news 


Preview of the 1961 Regional 
Conventions of the AASA 


Departing from its usual policy of 
one major convention, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators this 
year will hold three regional meetings 
dealing with the theme, “Education for 
the Challenges of Tomorrow.” 

The places and dates of the meetings 
are: San Francisco, Feb. 25-28; St. 
Louis, Mar. 11-14; and Philadelphia, 
Mar. 25-28. 

Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, chief of 
U. S. naval operations since 1955, will 
be the principal speaker at the Philadel- 
phia meeting. He will discuss frontiers 
of military science at the second general 
session. An analysis of the admiral’s 
remarks to determine the implications 
for education will be made by Frederick 
M. Raubinger, state commissioner of 
education, Trenton, N. J. 

Main speaker at the St. Louis conven- 
tion will be Virgil M. Hancher, pres- 
ident of the State University of Iowa, 
whose general subject will be phi- 
losophy. 

Heading the San Francisco conven- 
tion speakers will be Dr. F. H. Sanford, 
chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, who 
will speak on the latest developments 
in mental health. 

Fifty groups sessions have been 
planned for each regional meeting. Sub- 
jects cover a broad range, from the 
year-round school to in-service pro- 
grams for administrators, from elec- 
tronic aids in teaching to what the 
public expects of the superintendent’s 
wife, 

A six-man architectural jury has se- 
lected plans for over 80 modern school 
plants to be exhibited at the regional 
meetings. Many of the plants allow for 
development of educational television, 
for use of teaching machines, and for 
other aids that might be introduced in 
the future. 

At each of the AASA regional con- 
ventions, there will be a multi-million 
dollar education exhibit from which the 
superintendent may gather the latest in- 
formation on almost everything from 


nursery school and kindergarten level 
through high school and college. Ex- 
hibits will be open 33 hours during each 
of the regional conventions and will 
feature, among other things, the use of 


electronics in teaching, experimental in- 
formation on designing a school plant, 
the latest in new materials and equip- 
ment and new textbooks and other ma- 
terials needed to strengthen instruc- 
tional programs. 

Nominees for president-elect of 
AASA for 1961-62, who will take office 
March 15, 1961, and succeed to the 
presidency on March 15, 1962, are 
Evart W. Ardis, director of the Bureau 
of Appointments and Occupational In- 
formation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Alfred W. Beattie, superintend- 
ent, Allegheny County Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Irby B. Carruth, super- 
intendent of schools, Austin, Tex., and 
currently vice-president of AASA. 

Nominated for vice-president were 
Natt B. Burbank, superintendent of 
schools, Boulder, Col.; John W. Letson, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Harold S. Vincent, superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. The execu- 
tive committee member nominees are 
John B. Geissinger, superintendent of 
schools, Tenafly, N. J.; Zeno B. Kat- 
terle, dean, School of Education, Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman; and 
Oscar V. Rose, superintendent of schools, 
Midwest City, Okla. 





The Shankland Scholarship 
Story 


ROGER M. WARREN 


Mr. Warren is secretary-treasurer of As- 
sociated Exhibitors, Longmeadow, Mass. 


In 1947, with full recognition of in- 
dustry’s obligation to the education of 
our children, two officers of Associated 
Exhibtors of the NEA approached Dr. 
Worth McClure, then Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, with an offer to 
do something to help the profession of 
school administration in a tangible way. 

This resulted in the birth of The 
Shankland Memorial Scholarship pro- 
gram in 1949, which has thus far pro- 
vided incentive, honor and financial as- 
sistance to 22 deserving young men. 

It was particularly appropriate that 
the scholarship plan be in memorial to 
Dr. S. D. Shankland, since his own 
personal contribution in the field of 
school administration was phenomenal. 
He was the first executive secretary of 
the AASA from 1921-46, and a bronze 
plaque in the AASA offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C., attests to the fact that he 
was a wise counselor and loyal friend to 
the cause of education. 

The qualifications for the scholarship 
are comprehensive and include such 


things as scholarship, professional prep- 
aration and’ experience, personal phi- 
losophy of education and relation to our 
country, and evidence of a fixed deter- 
mination to follow school administration 
as a life career. 

An applicant must be recommended 
by his institution and submit letters 
from the dean, a faculty member and 
some other non-educator who has known 
and observed his service in the schools 
and in the community. In addition to 
the letters of endorsement, each candi- 
date must fill out a complete application. 
The most significant part of this re- 
quirement is a paragraph headed “Your 
Declaration of Faith,” which covers the 
following points: 


1. An account of how he came to be 
interested in school administration, what he 
conceives the job of a school superintend- 
ent to be, what aspects of it chiefly appeal 
to him, what type of contribution he would 
like to make in this field, the particular 
kind of further training and experience 
which he believes most essential to his best 


(Concluded on page 19) . 
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FASTEST, SAFEST WAY 


TO GET UP IN THE AIR 


FOR OVERHEAD 


a 


ROR OME ES 


SPOT MAINTENANCE 


“TALL sco? 


Telescoping aluminum tower on wheels ex- 


tends instantly for reaching heights up to 30 
feet. Rolls quickly to the job. Folds down 
to pass through doorways and under trusses. 
Has safety tread ladder and enclosed plat- 
form. Conforms to rigid Industrial Safety 
Codes. Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Adjustable legs for uneven floors 
or stairways. 


Tallescope speeds up installation and mainte- 
nance of overhead lighting, acoustical tile, heat- 
ing and other facilities at each of 7 junior and 
senior high schools and colleges in the Stockton, 
California, Unified Schoo! District. * 





For TALLESCOPE 


circular write to f Oo L n 


DEPT. 171. 1013 PARDEE, BERKELEY. CALIF. 
In Canada: Up-Right Scaffolds Ltd., 120 Russett Ave., Oshawa, Ontario 
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get versatile gymnasium | 
seating for your new or | 
present school building 


oAFWAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 

SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines EASY OPERATION —Straight-line tracking with 


from every seat. Ample foot and knee extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
room; comfortable inclined seats. operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 


COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into o 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. handsome vertical cabinet. Safway's rich, warm 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. with any interior. 














WRITE FOR 
SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State Street BULLETIN 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 162U 
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SHANKLAND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


(Concluded from page 8) 


performance, and how he would apply a 
Shankland Scholarship toward achieving his 
professional purposes. 

2. A succinct statement of an administra- 
tive policy he has already encountered, the 
story of how he met it, and what, on 
reflection, he wished he had done about it. 
If the candidate has had no administrative 
experience, he must select a problem in the 
field of class room teaching or of student 
activities or control. A paragraph or two 
about specific training and experience which 
may stamp him as an individual, different 
from other candidates. 


The material is submitted to a schol- 
arship committee composed of three 
members who work independently to 
evaluate and rate the candidates. Their 
ratings are then presented to Dr. Finis 
E. Engleman, executive secretary of 
AASA, and a final selection of two out- 
standing candidates is made. 

The winners of the scholarships to 
date are: Rayburn J. Fisher, 1949; 
Norman J. Boyan, 1950; John H. 
Fisher, 1951; Theos I. Anderson, 1952; 
N. D. Myers and J. Roland Ingraham, 
Jr., 1953; Eugene T. Maleska and John 
P. Reynolds, 1954; Lloyd McCleary and 
Robert Stanton, 1955; Maxwell L. Raf- 
ferty, Jr., and Marshall K. Berner, 1956; 
Byron F. Evans and Carl M. Hammer, 
1957; Lillard E. Law and Nolan Estes, 
1958; Roger C. Seager and Fred W. 
Bewley, 1959; E. Maylon Drake and 
Gregory C. Coffin, 1960; Walter J. 
Ziegler and Stanley C. Campbell, 1961. 

Recent correspondence with these men 
discloses that this investment of $22,000 
by members of Associated Exhibitors 
has done two very important things. 
First, it has provided financial assist- 
ance at just the right moment. Second, 
it has given inspiring recognition of out- 
standing ability at a time when such 
recognition provided the incentive to 
continue in what sometimes looked like 
a hopeless endeavor. 

Quotations from letters from a few 
Scholarship winners tell their story in 
complete sincerity: 


“The Shankland Scholarship came to me 
as a great morale booster... .” 

“No one who-had received the incentive 
of the Shankland Award would think twice 
about going ahead with graduate study. 
When the going was rough, I thought many 
times of the confidence placed in me by the 
Selection Committee, and I found new de- 
termination to complete the class. . . .” 

“But considerably more than currency is 
involved in the ASSOCIATED EXHIBI- 
TORS Award. To be designated as a 
Shankland Scholar, is to receive from one’s 
profession a distinction worth far more 
than the dollars that go with it. Beyond 
giving him something to live on, the 
Shankland Scholarship gives a man some- 
thing to live up to... .” 


These letters and many more give full 
testimony to the value of the Shankland 
Scholarships. The gratitude expressed by 
the recipients certainly is evidence that 
the Associated Exhibitors project has 
succeeded. 
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SI IERIE AEE em AA ERATE 8 EH 


Bakersfield, California, finds Royal 


44d 


Klectrics “inexpensive to maintain." 


“We've been using Royal Standard and Electric type- 
writers for several years,” says Mr. Hunter, “and in 
those years we've found them very satisfactory. Royals 
are easy to operate and inexpensive to maintain.” 
Which are two good reasons, Mr. Hunter, why over half 
the typewriters in the nation’s classrooms are Royals. 
Mr. Hunter also mentions another Royal plus: 
“The service received from our local Royal Repre- 
sentative is always prompt and courteous.” 


And that’s a nearly universal response from all school 
administrators and teachers to Royal service. You'll 
find that when your typewriters need maintenance, 
service is fast and dependable. 

Why don’t you investigate the beautiful new Royal 
Electric typewriters? You'll be glad you did. Call your 
Royal Representative for a free dem- ® 
onstration, Arrange for a classroom ROYAL 


trial, if you like, at your convenience. ELECTRIC 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 57) 





Specity Boston 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners now can be easy mounting 
mounted on wood, glass, masonry or steel without on any surf ace 
drilling holes. Your Boston sharpener can now 

be placed anywhere—the new mounting kit will 

fit any model and hold it securely. 


suaranteed 


MODEL Ks 





Boston pencil sharpener bases are guaranteed 
against breakage. Their strong all-metal construc- 
tion makes them last. 


quality 


Boston pencil sharpeners are engineered to meet 
today’s high standards for schools. They will give 
you far more service for less maintenance than 
ever before. There is a model for every need. 


HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. GAM®BEN 11. NEW. JERSE 
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The American School Board Journal 


An educational researcher discusses the forthcoming era of auto- 
mated teaching and the problems it will bring to school admin- 
istrators concerning the role of the teacher, the supervision of 
students, and the standards of promotion and _ graduation. 


Administering the Automated School 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


GERALD T. KOWITZ 


Mr. Kowitz is co-ordinator of experi- 

mental programs in the research division 

of the New York State Education De- 
partment in Albany. 


Under the pressures of rising op- 
erating costs and public suspicion 
and criticism, school men have been 
seeking something new, preferably 
something that is spectacular both in 
operation and in effect. At the mo- 
ment automated teaching seems most 
likely to meet their needs. The sud- 
den attention given to automatic de- 
vices for the classroom is remarkable 
since the first patent for a teaching 
machine was given in 1866.’ Even if 
we allow the traditional fifty-year lag 
from development to implementation, 
the introduction of automated teach- 
ing is overdue. 

While there has been no thorough 
field demonstration of teaching ma- 
chines, no reason exists to doubt that 
it could be done since the principles 
of programming are quite compatible 
with current educational theory. The 
greatest obstacles lie in devising op- 
erational systems for the school 
which will incorporate the devices 
and allow the school to capitalize 
upon the full range of their potential. 

Views on the automated classroom 
differ. At one extreme are those who 
see the machine as a device that 


1U. S. Patent No. 52758 granted to Halcyon 
Skinner on February 20, 1866 


makes the teacher, the classroom and 
even the school district quite obso- 
lete. In their opinion, the teacher will 
be replaced by a team composed of 
mechanical and electronic equipment, 
technicians to care for the machinery 
and a programmer who would be a 
specialist in curriculum content. The 
last person would be the only mem- 
ber of the team who would need pro- 
fessional training in education. With 
additional help from television and 
with network arrangements, a few of 
these experts could go a long way, 
thus minimizing the need for a local 
organization. 

Opposing this view are those ded- 
icated to the art of teaching. While 
even they do not deny that there are 
some things that can be learned by 
using a mechanical gadget, those 
things which are best learned by rote 
anyway, they do not equate this with 
education. For them, education is 
essentially a humanistic and a hu- 
manizing process. The acquisition of 
content is not an end in itself but 
only a means to a greater end; to- 
wards the liberation of the human 
spirit. To achieve this, a trained 
teacher, a human and humane person, 
is needed. 
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An intermediate position accepts 
the learning of content as a legitimate 
goal of the school. By using the ma- 
chines to accomplish this goal, the 
teacher is freed to apply his profes- 
sional skill to nonroutine activities. 
Too often, what the teacher will do 
with his time is not detailed. In- 
stead, broad statements are given 
such as, “What good teachers have 
always done.” If the machines can 
indeed provide the teacher with more 
time, the use of this time must be 
planned carefully. Otherwise, the ad- 
ministrator’s fear of intangibles and 
his desire to demonstrate fiscal effi- 
ciency will undoubtedly absorb much 
of the time, which the machines re- 
leased to the teacher, with routine 
duties and assigned paper work. To 
use professional time in this way 
would be to minimize the possible 
gains from the automated classroom. 

Since hardly anyone attempts to 
deny that children can learn some of 
the things that are now a standard 
part of the curriculum from ma- 
chines, it seems rather certain that to 
some extent the classrooms of the 
near future will be automated. In 
what fashion and to what extent will 
depend upon the answers to a num- 
ber of questions. 

To date the development of teach- 
ing machines has occurred mostly in 
laboratories and has been concerned 
with the details of learning theory. 
This research cannot answer the ques- 
tions which arise from the nature of 
the school as an educational institu- 
tion. 


Responsibility 

Obviously, technicians will be 
needed to service and operate the 
equipment. Beyond this someone 
must be responsible for developing 
programs, for designing pupil-ma- 
chine systems, for evaluating the re- 
sults and establishing self-correcting 
feedback systems. Since similar prob- 
lems have been faced in business and 


industry by the consulting psychol- 
ogist, one result of the automated 
school will be the recasting of the 
role of the school psychologist. In- 
stead of a clinician whose practice 
happens to exist within the school 
district, he will have an increasing 
role in applying the principles of 
learning theory, personnel manage- 
ment and human factors systems to 
the school. 

In addition to problems of a tech- 
nical, psychological nature are those 
concerned with teaching and with 
school administration. 


Problems in Teaching 

Regardless of how the role of the 
teacher is changed by the automated 
classroom, some aspects of his tradi- 
tional job wifl continue to exist. Even 
where his domain is not directly in- 


questions for the 
Ne besbeebl-inu- hfe) a 

of the 

automated school 


volved, it will be influenced by the 
use of machines elsewhere in the 
school. 

Content: What can be taught by 
machines? This question will eventu- 
ally be answered by exploring the 
limits of the machines. Long before 
that time, operational decisions must 
be made on where the machines will 
be used first. In part, problems 
of programming may make the deci- 
sion. Since some subjects are appar- 
ently easier to program than others, 
there will probably be an unfortunate 
rush into areas that seem to be easy 
to program such as arithmetic, spell- 
ing and science. In addition to the 
production of a large number of in- 
adequate programs which will do 
more harm than good, a pressing pro- 
fessional problem is emerging from 
the rush. 


U. S. Office of Education 


Personnel 

With scheduling altered 
for machine time, how 
will the job of the 
teacher, teaching aide, 
etc., be re-evaluated? 
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The traditional divisions of subject 
matter reflect a distinct theory of 
knowledge. This theory, firmly rooted 
in the teacher-classroom concept, as- 
sumes that teaching is concerned 
with presenting small discrete lesson 
units and that it is the responsibility 
of the learner to assemble the lessons 
into fields and to relate the fields so 
they form meaningful patterns of 
' knowledge. The mechanized approach 
to teaching recommends a re-evalu- 
ation of traditional divisions and may 
require alterations of the process of 
assembly. The present reorganiza- 
tions in the teaching of arithmetic 
and mathematics may be only a weak 
shadow of the coming changes in 
curriculum. Rather than being only 
a matter of rearranging the details 
of the teaching sequence, the changes 
will alter the basic theory of cur- 
riculum. 

Another facet of this problem is 
seen in the parallel between the need 
for programs and the need for text- 
books. While there are many benefits 
from mass production, a standardiza- 
tion is inherent which can deny the 
need to adapt to local conditions. 
There can be but little doubt that a 
rapid, uncritical adoption of auto- 
mated methods would be the last step 
down the road towards a national 
curriculum. While good teachers have 
always been able to rise above 
textbooks, the relation of the teacher 
to the machine is not the same as 
that of the teacher to the textbook. 
Selective use of textbook passages 
can improve it; editing an established 
program damages it. 


Readiness: Although the phenom- 
ena of readiness is not well under- 
stood, it continually appears as a 
limiting fact in the educative process. 
Obviously, the child must be taught 
to use the machine before he can 
profit from programmed instruction. 
In addition to learning to manipulate 
the gadget, a task whose importance 
can be easily underestimated, a more 


Supervision 


subtle problem of human relations 
must be recognized. When the young 
child begins school, his entire security 
system and his identification of au- 
thority are involved. Since the ma- 
chine is always correct and the 
student must experience continuing 
success, the child could easily come 
to prefer working with the machine to 
working with other human beings. 
The result of a child growing up to 
accept the machine as a superior au- 
thority is, at best, a clammy one. 
Yet, it is known that even without 
programming for insured success, a 
child may transfer his emotional at- 
tachments from people to objects.” 

It is not an uncommon problem 
in the upper elementary school for a 
child to retreat from reality into the 
world of books.* Fortunately, he can- 
not be wholly absorbed in books and 
after a brief, albeit a bright moment, 
he is forced back to reality by the 
lack of materials. The teaching ma- 
chine will provide both a greater 
scope for escape and much greater 
depth since it allows him to escape 
into learning, not just fiction. And 
materials are developing at least as 
fast on the college level as in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Furthermore, the machine booth may 
well develop as the only place in 
which some children experience suc- 
cess. Inevitably, it would become a 
world in which the child is an ac- 
ceptable person, at least to himself. 
Only a small step would then be 
needed for it to become an end in 
itself instead of a means to an end. 


Evaluation: When first examining 
programmed materials, many ask, 
“How does this differ from a test?” 
There are many similarities but they 
are more in terms of format than 
content. 


*Bettelheim, Bruno, “Joey: A Mechanical Boy,” 
Scientific American, 1959. 200, 117~127. 

3Kowitz, G. T., and Kowitz, N. G., Guidance 
in the Elementary Classroom (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1959). 


With the student’s activi- 
ties directed by the 
teaching machine, who 
will be responsible for 
his guardianship? 
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While it has been proposed that 
with the machines testing will be at 
least unnecessary if not actually in- 
appropriate, there remains the prob- 
lem of evaluating pupil learning. Few 
teachers have ever been totally satis- 
fied with the results of multiple- 
choice, general achievement tests. A 
test of learning based upon recogni- 
tion is less rigorous than one based 
upon recall. Expert teachers want to 
go even beyond recall to measure the 
ability of the student to use his ac- 
quired knowledge in the analysis of 
unique problems and in the synthesis 
of creative solutions. 

Another direction can be seen in 
the recent attempts to use pupil 
achievement data in assessing school 
operations.* The more precise meas- 
ure of what facts have been learned, 
together with the additional informa- 
tion on the rate of learning, should 
increase the validity of estimates of 
school quality. 


Remedial Action: It is probably 
safe to say that no program has ever 
been made operational without exten- 
sive troubleshooting. We must expect 
some “bugs” in the development of 
the learning machine. When these 
unfortunate malfunctionings occur, 
not only will the machine and the 
program need to be overhauled, but 
the student, too, will require a cor- 
rective program. Undoubtedly, great 
teaching skill will probably be needed 
and on an individual basis. 

Not unrelated to learning prob- 
lems that develop in school are those 
that come to school with the pupil. 
Again, there will be a need to either 
replace mechanical instruction or sup- 
plement it with special remedial work. 

For some time it has been recog- 
nized that many learning problems 
have strong, emotionally involved 
overtones. While it may be possible 

‘Firman, William D., e al. School Quality 
Evaluation (New York State Education Depart- 
ment, 1960) (in press). Goodman, Samuel, The 


Assessment of School Quality (New York State 
Education Department, 1959). 


Promotion 

With standards for grad- 
uation affected, what 

new unit will be devised 
to account for achievement 
in terms of quality, etc.? 





to develop special programs for cer- 
tain syndromes, learning is not the 
only problem. For the maladjusted 
child, using the machine to escape 
from his problem-fraught world may 
be a greater problem than those aris- 
ing from postponing learning. In fact, 
the automated classroom makes it 
feasible to postpone instruction until 
the most opportune moment for an 
individual without penalizing either 
the teacher or the rest of the class. 

Beyond a doubt, the introduction 
of machines will force a more inten- 
sive study of pupil differences; it will 
no longer be enough just to talk 
about individual differences. Careful 
plans will be needed to match the 
program to the needs of the pupil. 
The machine can only follow its pro- 
gram, it can neither decide nor alter 
the learning experiences presented to 
the pupil. Because of this, pupil as- 
signment becomes an imperative task 
and one of profound importance. 

Implicit in the proper use of elec- 
tronic and mechanical tutoring de- 
vices is the assumption that educa- 
tional diagnostics will develop from 
a level of broad generalizations to a 
point where they are sufficiently poig- 
nant that they can be the basis for 
remedial action. 


Administrative Aspects 

In addition to the problems which 
will involve the teacher and the 
teaching activity directly, there are 
a number of questions that must be 
asked concerning the administration 
of a school which is to make effective 
use of mechanical and electronic 
teaching devices. 

Perhaps the most persistent claim 
for the teaching machine is that it 
allows each child to learn at his own 
rate. Although there is no conclusive 
evidence that this problem has either 
the magnitude or the intensity com- 
monly ascribed to it, it is the frame- 
work for the most appealing support 
given to the use of machines. Of 
course, if the educative process can 
indeed be augmented by the simple 
technique of properly pacing instruc- 
tion it ought to be encouraged. 
However, most of the speculations 
on this possibility rest upon rather 
superficial analyses of acquisition 
curves which are now believed to be 
the result of confounded experimental 
designs rather than a reality of the 
learning process.® 


*Estes, W. K., “Learning Theory and the New 
Mental Chemistry,”’ Psychological Review, 1960. 
67, 207-223. 
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The administrative confusion that 
would result if each child actually did 
move through the curricular sequence 
at a different rate would completely 
demolish the school as an operating 
system. Certainly traditional concepts 
such as grades, tracks and annual 
promotion would no longer be func- 
tional. Movement of pupils between 
teachers for specialized topics could 
become a nightmare, especially if the 
concept of primary mental abilities 
can be fused with the idea of indi- 
vidual rates of learning. Picture for 
a moment the frustrations of schedul- 
ing in a school where each child is 
operating on a different level in every 
subject and where each child com- 
pletes every lesson sequence on a 
different schedule. For administrative 
purposes some sort of grouping in the 
school is probably inevitable. Since 
age and physical maturity are two 
major determiners of the status of 
the child in our culture, we can ex- 
pect that they will continue to be 
used in some way. 


Personnel: While scheduling for 
machine time will be difficult, the 
impact of these devices upon the role 
of the teacher and the administrator 
can hardly be assessed at this time. 
Of course, in some fields such as 
physical education and music, the job 
of the teacher will remain relatively 
unchanged. However, even here as a 
result of automation elsewhere in the 
school, the role of the teacher may 
be changed. 

The automated classroom is likely 
to provide the ideal role for the 
teacher aide. There will be a need 
for a corps of persons, well trained 
in human relations, to set the desired 
pupil-machine systems into operation. 
It would be unfortunate and ineffi- 
cient to use skilled teachers for such 
routine duties. A number of aides 
could be co-ordinated by a teacher 
whose job is to originate the pupil- 
machine system, to evaluate the re- 
sults and to plan future work for the 
pupil, both on machines and under 
human teachers. 

Obviously, the roles of programmer 
and technician will also be assigned 
status in the school hierarchy. The 
correspondence between the status as 
assigned by the staff to the several 
positions and the status assigned by 
the students and by the community 
will be interesting. 


Supervising Students: Even though 
the student’s attention will theoreti- 


cally be engrossed by the machine 
and his activities directed by it, the 
school will retain a legal responsi- 
bility for the student. Because of 
this, there will be questions of liabil- 
ity which could result in the unfortu- 
nate relegation of the teacher to the 
status of legal babysitter. Perhaps 
the supervision of students while they 
work with the machines will be the 
problem which forces a realistic ap- 
proach to the school’s liability for 
the safety and protection of the child. 
The solution may lie in a legal code 
on the order of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 

While many claims are made for 
the ability of the machine to retain 
the child’s attention, it is likely that 
even in a totally automated situa- 
tion, after a time the human child 
would revert to his natural habits. 
In exploring and in testing observed 
limits he can employ develish inge- 
nuity with destructive results. Some- 
one must be responsible for protect- 
ing the educational facilities from the 
student. 


Promotion and Graduation: Per- 
haps one of the more interesting 
problems in school administration 
arising from automation in the clase- 
room relates to the standards for pro- 
motion and graduation. While the 
Carnegie unit has been criticized 
often and severely, the machine 
would seem to be its tombstone. With 
automated instruction freeing the 
student from clock-bound instruction, 
a new unit must be devised to allow 
accounting of educational achieve- 
ment in terms of quantity, scope and 
quality. 

The machines do not have the 
power to make all children equally 
ready for a university education. For 
the student’s well-being and for the 
good of his culture, there must be at 
some time a sorting of skills, inter- 
ests and abilities. While the points 
at which this can be done validly 
may be a matter of empirical deter- 
mination, the actual operation will 
be a function of the administration. 

Similarly, parents will continue to 
want some sort of report on the prog- 
ress and the educational status of 
their child. As the teacher has less 
contact with the student, he becomes 
less qualified to judge him. While 
the collation of machine records could 
provide a better base for reporting 
than is now available, the need for 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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How Boardmen Can Evaluate 


the Curriculum 


The most important responsibility 
of a board of education is to promote 
the best possible educational program 
for the schools of the district. To do 
this, the board must provide funds, 
facilities, and personnel, and it must 
help formulate with the superintend- 
ent educational policies designed to 
facilitate the development of the best 
possible school curriculum. It is much 
more difficult to appraise the curric- 
ulum of the schools than to make 
judgments about budgets, buildings, 
financial matters and personnel. 

How, then, can a board, or a board 
member, make any judgment about 
what is being done in the school sys- 
tem to improve the educational pro- 
gram? While the board, and even 
educational experts, may find it diffi- 
cult to evaluate school quality, it is 


JAMES B. JACKSON 


Mr. Jackson is supervising principal of 
Union Free School District No. 2 in 
Scarsdale, New York. 


possible to make some tentative judg- 
ments about what is being done to 
improve the curriculum in your 
school system. The board member 
can look at what, if any, machinery 
has been set up to facilitate curric- 
ulum improvement. Is there a plan or 
design evident? Many school systems 
have a planned approach to improve- 
ment. One of the commonest of these 
has been termed the “broken-front” 
approach: in this approach, indi- 
vidual schools may work on prob- 
lems of greatest concern to their 
staffs, often working on several at 
once. Most school systems plan also 
for district-wide activities, often en- 
compassing all levels of the school 
system, to develop sequential learn- 
ings in key subject areas from one 
level to the next. 


In judging what your school sys- 
tem is doing to improve or evaluate 
the educational program, the accom- 
panying chart may be of help. It 
should be borne in mind that while 
the presence or absence of activities 
listed on the chart may not connote 
quality, it may furnish some leads 
as to the amount of professional staff 
involvement, and the “climate” for 
studying and improving the learning 
situation. The chart summarizes cer- 
tain kinds of activities and conditions 
which might be considered the “how” 
of curriculum improvement — the 
machinery for studying, evaluating, 
and changing the curriculum — and 
the opportunities and conditions your 
board might provide for your staff 
in its atempt to keep abreast of mod- 
ern educational trends. % 
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studying, analyzing, and improving the curriculum, the 
teaching-learning process, the development of special 
programs for all pupils, and the development of 
scope and sequence in the total educational program. 
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A detailed survey on how to select a superintendent — viewed by 
many as the most important function of the board — with guides 
on analyzing credentials, interviewing the applicants, etc. .. . 


When You Select a School Administrator 


Selection is an art, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when a board of education 
knows how to inspect, project, pro- 
tect, inject, eject and reject. In the 
process of selecting a school adminis- 
trator, most boards inspect or exam- 
ine many sets of credentials. When 
they attempt to describe the kind of 
person they want for their adminis- 
trator, they are forced to think first 
of the task to be performed; in this 
manner they tend to project the edu- 
cational program. An assumption is 
made that all boards desire a super- 
intendent who shows promise of pro- 
viding educational leadership of such 
a nature as to develop superior learn- 
ing experiences for children. In a 
sense then, they indirectly protect 
school youth. With the selection of 
a new school executive it is inevitable 
that fresh ideas, new viewpoints and 
different emphases will be added. 
Thus, in the selection process some- 
thing is injected and something else is 
ejected. The school board seeking a 
superintendent must necessarily re- 
ject certain experiences and certain 
qualifications in a number of candi- 
dates in selecting the man most de- 
sirable. It is the intent of this article 
to offer some help in the processes of 
selecting, rejecting and inspecting. 

In selecting a school administrator 
for your school system, you are un- 
dertaking what is thought by many 
to be the most important single task 
faced by a board of education. If you 
are able to employ a well-qualified 
school administrator who can work 
effectively with you, the staff, and the 
community, you can be reasonably 
assured of significant improvement in 
your schools. 

The following five steps are recom- 
mended in selecting a school adminis- 
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trator. Later, each of the first four 
steps will be expanded to describe de- 
tails of utilization: 

1. Announce the vacancy to mem- 
bers of your local staff, appropriate 
college and university placement 
offices and commercial agencies (if 
it seems necessary). 

2. Analyze credentials as an aid 
in rough screening of applicants. The 
purpose is to reduce the number of 
applicants to whatever number the 
board wishes to interview, possibly 
5—10 persons. 

3. Interview applicants as an aid 
in further screening of candidates 
for the position. Through this tech- 
nique, the number of applicants being 
considered should be reduced to two 
or three. 

4. Visit the applicants in the 
school districts where they are now 
employed. On the basis of these find- 
ings, the board should be able to 
select the best applicant for the posi- 
tion. 

5. After a contract has been signed 
with the person selected as adminis- 
trator, the secretary of the board of 
education should release this informa- 
tion to the staff, press, and all place- 
ment offices which were asked to 
submit names of applicants. All cre- 
dentials should be returned to the 
placement offices. 


Announce the Vacancy 


Describe the position, the school 
and community, desirable character- 
istics of applicants, approximate sal- 
ary to be paid, and any other per- 
tinent information that will help staff 
members and others decide if they 
wish to apply and placement offices 
decide whom to recommend. Ask that 
credentials and letters of application 


be submitted to the secretary of the 
board of education. The placement 
“credential” is a collection of con- 
fidential papers concerning a given 
individual. The statements contained 
therein are submitted by the indi- 
vidual and by selected persons who 
are familiar with the registrant’s pro- 
fessional potentialities and accom- 
plishments. In making the job de- 
scription and defining the task it is 
expected that you will (1) define the 
candidate’s role in accomplishing the 
school’s goal, (2) describe the 
uniqueness of the administrative po- 
sition to be filled and (3) list in some 
detail the expectations for the posi- 
tion to be filled. 


Describing the characteristics of 
the school district. Suggested points 
to include are listed below: 

1. Pupil Population Data: Growth 
pattern and potential; present and 
predicted enrollment. 

2. Physical Plant: New and ren- 
ovated buildings; location of board 
of education and central administra- 
tion staff offices; success of bond 
referenda. 

3. Grade Organizational Plan: 
K-12; 6-6; 6-3-3; 6-2-8; 6-4-4; etc. 

4. Educational Philosophy: A 
statement of the goals of education 
in your school system. 

5. Curriculum: State courses of 
study; locally developed courses of 
study; special education; supervisory 
services. 

6. Staff and Staff Organization: 
Number of professional and nonpro- 
fessional members; degrees; recruit- 
ment policies; tenure. 

7. Financial Data: Assessed valua- 
tion; tax rate; source of revenue; 
expenditure per pupil. 

8. Other Significant Policies: 
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Board-administrator _ relationships; 
administrative handbooks; class size; 
school-community relations; parent- 
teacher relations; in-service educa- 
tion. 

Describing the characteristics of 
the community. Suggested descriptive 
aspects of the community appear 
below: 

1. Location: State, section of the 
state and proximity to other cities. 

2. Residential Make-Up: Educa- 
tional level; occupations and income 
of residents; nature of residences; 
expected population growth. 

3. Transportation: Bus, train and 
plane service; highways. 

4. Cultural and Recreational Op- 
portunities: Opportunities for higher 


the rating process the qualities which 
it wishes to find in the superintend- 
ent to be selected. An analysis of the 
credentials will usually provide the 
data needed in making the rating. 

A rating chart such as the one 
shown below may be used to rate the 
candidates on each of nine qualities. 
The board may wish to use other 
qualities and/or delete some of those 
included here. If information per- 
tinent to any given quality is not 
available in the credentials, leave the 
space blank. A suggested method is 
to use a three-point scale for rating 
applicants on each of the qualities: 
1 — Superior; 2— Average; 3— 
Less satisfactory. Write the number 
in the appropriate blank. 


rating sheet is merely to aid in rough 
screening of the credentials in order 
to determine which candidates are to 
receive further consideration. Im- 
mediately following the chart is a 
definition of the terms used therein. 


Definitions of terms used in the 
Rating Chart for Credentials (To 
be defined and accepted by the board 
of education) 


1. Age: (a) Years considered best 
for position (for example, 36—45) 
; (b) Somewhat younger (for 
example, 35 years or less) 
(c) Somewhat older (for example, 46 
years or more) 


2. Training at a Reputable Col- 
lege or University With Emphasis 
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education; libraries and _ theaters; 


sports events. 
5. Churches: Number and kinds. 
6. Industrial Development: Na- 
ture of planning; number of indus- 
tries; growth prospects. 


Analyze the Credentials 

In the rough screening of candi- 
dates it is inevitable that some kind 
of rating will be necessary. The 
board is advised to discuss prior to 


No attempt should be made to av- 
erage all of the ratings for a given 
candidate with a view of comparing 
average ratings for all candidates. It 
is likely that some qualities are more 
significant than others; an average 
rating would nullify such differences. 
Final selection of the “best” appli- 
cants on the basis of credentials 
should be made by studying the com- 
posite of the ratings of all qualities. 
Keep in mind that the purpose of the 


on School Administration and Rea- 
sonably Good Grades: (a) Doc- 
torate degree; (b) Master’s degree 
and approximately one year of work 
(equivalent) beyond; (c) Master’s 
degree, but not more than one or two 
courses beyond the master’s. 

3. Experience (Type of Present 
Position): (Change these descrip- 
tions in relation to position to be 
filled; it may be that your district is 
not large enough or it does not seem 





necessary that candidates have had 
previous experience as a superintend- 
ent or principal) (a) Superintendent 
of schools involving elementary, high 
school and adult programs; (5) Su- 
perintendent of elementary schools or 
of a high school (directly responsible 
to a board of education); (c) Prin- 
cipal of an elementary or secondary 
school. 

4. Experience (Size of Present 
Position ): (a2) Population of city or 
district (for example, 15,000 or 
above) ; (6) Population of 
city or district (for example, 7500—- 
14,999) ; (c) Population of 
city or district (for example, 7499 or 
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Mr. Bracken gives us the benefit of his studies on ways to 
improve the budget message, an important technique for present- 
ing and interpreting the public school budget to the community. 


Numerous studies of the public 
school budget have been conducted 
which have been markedly consistent 
in treating the form, format, and 
content of the document itself. As 
a part of the budgetary process, how- 
ever, practices of presentation and 
interpretation have received much 
less attention. 

As early as 1930, Harley Leist 
Lutz, in his book Public Finance 
attested to the failure to develop ade- 
quate techniques of presenting and 
interpreting the public school budget 
to the people. And as recently as 
1954, Calvin Grieder and William E. 
Rosenstengel made it clear that rela- 
tively little improvement in budget 
messages had yet occurred. 


Need Is Evident 


The need for effective public school 
budget presentation and interpreta- 
tion practices has never been more 
evident than it is today. Increasing 
enrollments and their accompanying 
costs, competition for tax dollars to 
support other functions of govern- 
ment, and public opposition to in- 
creased taxation are evidences that, 
if the youth of America are to be 
adequately educated, a continued in- 
crease in the public school budget 
will be necessary; therefore, tech- 
niques of presenting and interpreting 
the public school budget to boards 
of education and the public must be 
improved. 

The use of a budget message is one 
technique for presenting and inter- 
preting the public school budget to 
the community. A. E. Buck, in 
Public Budgeting, states that such 
a message, consisting of the explan- 
atory and interpretative material 
given by school authorities making 
the budget to one or more boards 
who approve it and to the public, is 


a means of breaking away from the 
technical language of the account- 
ant and the statistician and of stat- 
ing the budget plan in the everyday 
language of the people. 

Other authorities believe that the 
very acceptance of the budget may 
even depend upon the adequacy of 
the budget message. ‘ 


Investigating Status 


To ascertain existing practices rela- 
tive to the preparation and presenta- 
tion of public school budget messages 
in the United States, questionnaires 
were mailed to superintendents of 300 
cities of 10,000 or more population 
during October, 1959. The cities were 
selected by the random sample 
method after compiled lists of 997 
cities were placed in their recognized 
regional areas according to a stand- 
ardization of distribution of public 
school population. 

We shall discuss in some detail 
only those items which dealt with the 
budget message content in the 156 
usable replies (52 per cent) received 
from superintendents. However, a 
significant finding which underlies all 
of the others reported in the study 
is that a large majority (91.9 per 
cent) of those participating believe 
a formal budget message is desirable. 

It would be difficult to say exactly 
what should be presented in the 
budget message as the important 
points which the message should 
stress depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon local conditions. However, 
it is generally agreed by authorities 
in both school finance and general 
government finance that a budget 
message should provide reviewing 
bodies and the public with statements 
of: (1) financial conditions at the 
close of the fiscal year; (2) policies 
upon which budget items are based, 
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and the probable effect on the finan- 
cial situation if any change in policy 
is contemplated; (3) the proposed 
program which is to be undertaken 
during the next fiscal year; (4) the 
proposed expenditure needs to carry 
out the program; and (5) the reasons 
for budget increases or decreases. 

In addition to the items mentioned 
above the writers suggest that the 
budget message should: (1) explain 
the values to the community of a 
good educational system, and (2) 
point out characteristics of other 
good school systems. These two items 
are logically related to the preceding 
items in establishing a background 
against which local school develop- 
ment can be projected and _ inter- 
preted. 


Theory and Practice Differ 


As has been shown, budget author- 
ities advocate that statements of the 
educational policies of the board of 
education be included in the budget 
message. However, only 29.6 per cent 
of the responding officials indicated 
that such statements are included in 
their budget messages. Furthermore, 
17.6 per cent said that they do not 
show in the budget message the prob- 
able financial effect of any contem- 
plated changes in educational policies. 

Policy making is a major function 
of the board of education. Since 
board policies ultimately determine 
many items in the budget, it would 
be a serious omission to leave out 
statements of educational policy on 
which the very budget items are 
based. Yet, more than 70 per cent of 
the administrators say that they omit 
such statements. 


Work Program important 


The educational program, or work 
program, is an important part of the 
budget. It serves as a basis for the 
expenditures and financing programs 
and reflects the educational policies 
of the school district. Since this part 
of the budget is so intimately related 
with both the present and the long 
range educational plans of the school 
district, it is little short of astonish- 
ing that almost 40 per cent of the 
responding officials say that they do 
not include statements of the educa- 
tional program in their budget mes- 
sages. 

The budget message is a means by 
which school administrators can de- 
scribe the benefits that they hope 
will accrue to the community from 
the proposed educational program. 
Both the social and the economic 
values and the values for the indi- 
vidual citizen that education holds 
for the community would seem to be 
of such importance that no school 
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official would fail to include state- 
ments of these values in his budget 
message. Yet when asked whether 
the budget message points out the 
value to’ the community of a good 
educational system, only 61.8 per 
cent of those superintendents who 
answered indicated that such state- 
ments of educational values are in- 
cluded in their budget messages. 
Further, less than one third reported 
the inclusion of characteristics of 
other school systems in their budget 
messages. ; 

The budget message also provides 
school administrators with a means 
of educating the community by per- 
mitting a comparison of the local 
schools with other good school sys- 
tems. Such comparisons can serve to 
acquaint the local community with 
the strengths and weaknesses of their 
own school system and to point to 
possible improvements. Such compar- 
isons would seem to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant their inclusion 
in the budget message. Fewer than 
one third of the budget messages 
studied, however, included such state- 
ments. 

According to budget authorities 
cited above, a statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the district, explana- 
tion of this condition, and reasons for 
budget increases and decreases should 
be included in the budget message. 


Finance Statements Essential 

It is evident in the budget mes- 
sages studied that school officials 
regard statements of the financial, 
especially the expenditures plan, as 
being of greater importance than 
statements of educational plans, char- 
acteristics of a good school system, 
or educational policies of the board 
of education. For example, all but a 
few of the administrators responding 


(83.3 per cent) stated that they do ' 


include in their budget messages 


statements about the financial condi- < 


tion of the district, and almost three 
fourths show the reasons for budget 
increases or decreases. In contrast, 
however, budget message items deal- 
ing with educational policy were in- 
cluded in but 29.6 per cent of the 
budget messages, and characteristics 
of good schools in but 33.1 per cent. 
Although more than half of the 
budget messages studied do contain 
statements of the educational pro- 
gram and the value of a good educa- 
tional system to the community, the 
frequency of such responses — 61.2 
per cent and 61.8 per cent, respec- 
tively — is much less than for those 
concerning finances. 

Additional data supporting the 
conclusion that school officials regard 
statements of the expenditures plan 


as being of greater importance than 
statements of the educational plans 
were given in response to the follow- 
ing question included in the question- 
naire, “Estimate the percentage of 
the budget message given to each of 
the three parts of the budget.” Re- 
sponding superintendents estimated 
that they devote a greater proportion 
of the budget message to the expendi- 
tures plan (Median 50 per cent) than 
they do the educational plan (Median 
15-20 per cent) or the finance plan 
(Median 25 per cent) of the budget. 

In spite of the fact that authorities 
in school finance have emphasized 
that the educational or work plan is 
a most important part of the budget, 
and in spite of the fact that on the 
questionnaire the item, “explana- 
tion and justification of educational 
needs,” was mentioned by school offi- 
cials more often than any other as 
being a desirable characteristic of the 
content aspect of the budget message, 
it is quite apparent that current 
budget message practice lags far be- 
hind budget message theory in this 
respect. 


Recommendation Cited 


The budget message is a medium 
through which every item in the pub- 
lic school budget can be justified and 
explained. Careful attention to the 
content of the message will present 
school administrators with a means 
of relating each budget item logically 
to the educational plan of the com- 
munity and show educational benefits 
and services not only to the youth of 
the community, but also to the com- 
munity itself. 

An attempt to “close the gap” 
between the content aspect of budget 
message theory and current budget 
message practice suggests that princi- 
ples be established upon which school 
officials can build their budget mes- 
sages. Accordingly, the authors rec- 
ommend that the content of the 
budget message should not only in- 
clude the eight items previously 
cited, but also should be based upon 
the following principles: 

1. A good budget message reflects 
a clearly defined philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

2. A good budget message reveals 
the educational objectives of the com- 
munity and the policies which are 
designed to achieve those objectives. 

3. A good budget message identi- 
fies those educational needs of the 
community which the finance and 


expenditures plans are designed to 
meet. 


4. A good budget message makes 
clear the relationship of each princi- 
ple above to the remaining principles. 
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The School Plant 


Three modern concepts con- 
sidered especially suited to the 
design of forward-looking high 
schools are featured in this 
month’s SPECIAL REPORT 
on school construction. One 
idea interprets utilization of big 
school resources while provid- 
ing small school relationships. 
The second concept illustrates 
the use of controlled environ- 
ment with heat and light reg- 
ulated for ideal study condi- 
tions. Finally, the third. idea 
exemplifies how junior and sen- 
ior high schools may remain 
separate and distinct but still 
share activity areas such: as 
cafeteria and gymnasium. 

Also presented in the school 
plant section: (1) a report on 
¢omplete natural lighting for a 
basic elementary program; (2) 
thoughts on using an inner 
court in school design; and (3) 
an account of how one school 
built a new plant on the old 
school site during the school 
year without disrupting classes. 

In addition, an important 
primer on equalization rates 
and other articles offered con- 
tain concrete, profitable infor- 
mation for all connected with 
the school plant. 


special report 


Concepts for the Mo 


1. Small School Atmosphere 
With Big School Resources 


White Plains High School in White Plains, N. Y., offers big school 
resources while providing small school relationships. Carroll F. 
Johnson is school superintendent; Perkins & Will, the architects. 


The White Plains High School, 
White Plains, N. Y., was planned to 


f offer big school resources while re- 


taining small school relationships be- 
tween the staff and the students, and 
among the students themselves. 

To achieve this, a central unit 
(C) and five interconnected satellite 
buildings were designed. The north 
unit (A) and the south unit (B) are 
the basic classroom areas. Others are 
the auditorium building (D), the 
gymnasium building (E), and the 
swimming pool building (F). 


The Program 

Each floor of the north and south 
buildings comprises a school division 
totaling around 500 students — as- 
signed on a completely random basis 
upon entering school, and including 
proportionate numbers from each 
course of study and class year. In 
many basic activities each of the four 
divisions will be a school in itself. 
But in other areas of instruction — 
advanced science, for instance, stu- 
dents from all divisions will come 
together in the central building for 
classes and laboratory work with top- 
level facilities. 

The student body of each division 
will be made up of ten teacher- 
counselor groups. Each such group 
will consist of 45—55 students headed 
by a teacher-counselor. Each teacher- 
counselor will devote a definite part 


of his time to guidance duties, and 
will be in personal contact with each 
student in his group during the entire 
three-year period the student attends 
senior high school. Ten teacher-coun- 
selors and 16 to 18 other teachers 
make up the staff of each division, 
under a director who will handle most 
supervision problems within it. 

In this new school teachers will be 
able to give more attention to indi- 
vidual students than ever before. En- 
tering the school in one of the four 
divisions, boys and girls will not be 
“lost in the mass.” The basic class- 
rooms for each division are grouped 
in close proximity to the division’s 
own cafeteria-general purpose room 
— there are four— which will be 
headquarters for divisional activities, 
assemblies, and organizations. Each 
new incoming group of sophomores 
will be associated here with some 
juniors and seniors who already 
“know the ropes.” 

In planning White Plains, primary 
emphasis has been kept on the needs 
of classroom work to bring out the 
full potential of all students. The 
breadth and diversity of the new 
school plan reflects the broad and 
highly diverse aims and needs and 
abilities of the students to be edu- 
cated. These needs, it was felt, can 
no longer be met by a mass form of 
organization or a single-track teach- 
ing routine. bid 
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Layout (above) and exterior per- 
spective (below) of the White Plains 
High School in White Plains, N. Y. 
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2. Controlled Environment 


As we attempt to design school 
buildings for the better education, 
well-being, and comfort of our boys 
and girls in the twentieth century, 
we have developed one idea which 
we believe makes good sense. This is 
the controlled environment school. 

In planning Glenbrook South, a 
new high school for the Northfield 
Township district, we endeavored to 
incorporate facets of the controlled 
environment idea. This involved a de- 
sign to foster a learning atmosphere 
where boys and girls can do a better 
job of educating themselves. In this 
atmosphere distractions are held to 
a minimum. Since we learn by means 
of three senses — seeing, hearing, 
and feeling — controlled environment 
classrooms will provide working 
spaces for each. 


Design Elements 


What are some of the design ele- 
ments of the controlled environment 
school? 

1. The first is the almost window- 
less classroom. We felt that we must 
avoid the very large amount of glass 
in most modern schools. Such an ex- 
tensive use makes light and heat 
difficult to control. 

2. The second is air conditioning. 
The overwhelming trend today in 
buildings where people live, work, 
play, etc., is to air conditioning — 
except in schools and colleges. At the 
minimum, provision is made for heat- 
ing and cooling. Increasingly, the air 
in which people live and breathe is 
being conditioned for health as well 
as for comfort, but not very often 
in schools. 

3. The third element is a compact 
design approach to the building. This 
eliminates much of the perimeter wall 
which is the most expensive to build. 
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N. E. WATSON 


Controlled environment is the basic concept in the design of Glen- 
brook South High School in Northfield Township, Ill. Nicol & 
Nicol, architects-engineers, of Chicago, designed the high school. 


Educational Elements 

While we have a compact building 
in Glenbrook South, the classrooms 
will still be flexible so that several 
of them may be united to make more 
use of such educational techniques as 
team teaching. There will be provi- 
sion for complete utilization of elec- 
tronics and other scientific aids as 
educational vehicles of this type be- 
come available to us in our plan for 
education. 

There will also be a place, in 
Glenbrook’s facilities for the teacher 
specialist. We are probably going to 
develop more and more ways of sav- 
ing the teacher’s time because the 
master teacher is a very rare com- 
modity, and better use must be made 
of his or her services. In order to do 
this, we must have many large classes 
which will be used as a part of team 
teaching. To this will be added more 
and more workers of the teacher aide 
or clerical type. Provision must be 
made for facilities in which these 
people can work. 

There will be study-research rooms 
in Glenbrook’s instructional materials 
center. The instructional materials 
center is an expansion of the old 
library idea, wherein the library has 
become now only a central part of 
the over-all instructional materials 
center. To the library we must add 
the services needed for audio-visual 
materials and the storing and plan- 
ning of various types of mechanical 
devices which teachers use for a bet- 
ter job of teaching. There will be 
work rooms, faculty library, instruc- 
tional rooms for the use of the 
center, etc. 


“Auxiliary” Elements 
In addition, the controlled environ- 
ment school, as exemplified by Glen- 


brook South, offers a number of 
supplementary features. 

In our research we found that 
maintenance costs are reduced as 
much as 50 per cent in the controlled 
environment school with practically 
no dust coming into the classrooms. 
A great deal of work is also elim- 
inated with few windows to wash. 
These are big items in the mainte- 
nance of today’s buildings. 

Another item we should not over- 
look in the planning of this type of 
building is its advantage as a fall-out 
center. 

Although no one can predict with 
any precision exactly what lies in 
the future for the school year, it is 
our belief that as education moves 
rapidly forward in the next decade, 
the 12-month school of some type 
or other is definitely in our path. 
Whether this will be a tremendously 
augmented use of the summer ses- 
sion or an outright trimester or four- 
quarter plan is up to the community 
to decide. We do believe that we 
shall be remiss in our planning if we 
do not at this time plan for a 12- 
month school. 


In Summary 


We believe we have planned a 
school for the future for our com- 
munity. It offers a better type of 
environment for learning. It is an 
integrated building in which we make 
use of very carefully controlled arti- 
ficial light and very carefully con- 
trolled ventilation. This brings about 
an entirely comfortable room in 
which the amount of foot candles on 
the desk surface of each child is 
ideal. The temperature in each area 
will also be ideal. There is a minimum 
of distractions. The learning process 
is efficient. e 
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Dr. Watson is superintend- 

ent of the Northfield Town- 

ship High School District 

which serves the villages of 

Glenview and Northbrook, 
Til. 
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Floor plan (above) and exterior per- 
spective (below) of the Glenbrook 
South High School, Northfield 
Township, Til. 
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J. STANLEY SHARP 


Mr. Sharp is a partner in 

the firm of Ketchum and 

Sharp, architects, New York 
City, N.Y. 





3. Shared Activity Areas: 
Two Schools in One 


Smithtown Central High School in Smithtown, N. Y., is a one- 
story, unique combination housing both junior and senior high 


school facilities. 


Many communities with a rapidly 
increasing school population may find 
it worthwhile to review the experi- 
ence of the Smithtown, N. Y., board 
of education in solving its high school 
wants. 

When Smithtown needed both a 
junior and senior high recently, a 
plan was devised for a single school 
which houses both. While such a de- 
sign might have thrown too wide a 
diversity of age levels together, that 
possibility was taken into account 
and avoided. 

The school for all practical pur- 
poses is two. In the one-story struc- 
ture, senior high classrooms are lo- 
cated in a wing at the extreme right 
and junior high to the left. Adminis- 
tration offices are also separate. Thus 
the two divisions operate as sep- 
arate units with a minimum of inter- 


Edward Juckett is superintendent of schools. 


ference from each other. 

In practical use the plan has re- 
sulted in definite economies, for jun- 
ior and senior high share such major 
activity areas as the auditorium, li- 
brary, gymnasium and locker rooms, 
cafeteria-study hall, and the com- 
mons-lobby. All of these areas except 
the gymnasium are centrally located. 
The gymnasium is placed at the far 
left side, easily accessible to the play 
fields and near the parking field, 
for public access when community 
affairs are held there. The shops are 
well to the rear, so that noise from 
them does not interfere with aca- 
demic work. 

In addition to the major activity 
areas, the two art, two home econom- 
ics, and two music rooms are used by 
both school levels. On the other hand, 
equipment needs in certain subjects 
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vary even though the course title may 
be the same. For this reason junior 
and senior high students have their 
separate shops and science rooms. 


Advantages of One Story 
The one-floor type of construction 
at Smithtown Central High School 
was decided on not only because it al- 
lowed better separation of the junior 
and the senior high but also because 
in this case it was a more econom- 
ical way of building. Elimination of Work area 
heavy, costly, second floor slabs per- 
mitted lighter construction through- 
out. Space-consuming stairs and 
stairwells were eliminated and a 10 to 
15 per cent more efficient use of the 
total school area was attained. 
From the human viewpoint this 
type of construction has advantages. 
Access to the exterior is quicker in 
emergencies. Student traffic flow can 
be more easily controlled, and there 
is no danger of falls on stairs. Noisy 
activities such as those in band, gym- , "s : 
s ; cience room 
nasium, and shop can be isolated, as 
they have been here, and future ex- , 
pansion is easier. 





Careful Proportioning 

The impact of this school’s archi- 
tecture results from the honest ex- 
pression of its simple, straight- 
forward construction. The _ steel 
structural frame at the central en- 


(Concluded on page 50) 


Locker cubicles 


Exterior view of the Smithtown Central High School 
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The Walker Elementary School, West Allis, Wis. For a basic primary 
program, a compact design which affords maximum natural light- 
ing. Architects were Schutte, Phillips, Mochon, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Compact Elementary School 


The compact approach to school 
design of the new Walker Elementary 
School in West Allis, Wis., facilitates 
a maximum amount of controlled 
natural light through glass block top- 
lights in the roof and exterior curtain 
walls of two-inch thick, diffused glass 
lights. The lighting provided by these 
materials, along with that “borrowed” 
from corridors through clerestory win- 
dows above storage units in the class- 
rooms, greatly reduces the amount of 
artificial light needed for normal in- 
structional efforts. It is also estimated 
that drapes will never be needed in 
any classroom. 

The school, which will house 550 
K-6 pupils, has 14 classrooms and 
two kindergartens designed to provide 
a basic elementary program. In ad- 
dition, there are rooms for specific 
curricular purposes —a music room 
with adjoining practice areas; a well- 
lighted and well-equipped art room; 
a library which faces an inner court- 
yard; and a speech and remedial 


Kindergarten 


RMS Tin Ty 








E. G. KELLOGG 


Mr. Kellogg is superintend- 
ent of schools in West Allis, 
Wis. 


reading room which can be divided 
into two separate areas with a fold- 
ing curtain. This area, next to the 
teachers’ workroom, is also used as 
an arithmetic center. 


Serving the Community 

Besides the gymnasium and the 
multi-purpose room with its stage and 
kitchen facilities, the school has a 
field house. This room serves as the 
hub for the extensive after-school, 
community, and summer programs of 
the school. With a door which opens 
to the playground, the field house 
has an adjoining office and a lavatory 
to serve as effectively as possible as 
a “gathering place” for related school 
(scouting, etc.) and community ac- 
tivities. 

The administrative suite of rooms 
includes a general office, principal’s 
office, health room, a bookstore — 
also used as a science supply room. 


The Educational Atmosphere 
Walker was designed to create an 


environment which would provide the 
best possible atmosphere conducive 
to contemporary school educational 
methods: 

1. Each classroom contains built-in 
storage cabinets, sink, sink cabinet, 
and continuous shelving under the 
windows. 

2. The school’s specially designed 
exterior curtain wall of precast con- 
crete panels and diffusing and glare 
resistant glass, provide a maximum 
amount of controlled natural light. 

3. The heating system is a cen- 
tralized one where air is introduced 
into the classroom through a con- 
tinuous grill which makes for what 
we believe is an ideal distribution of 
air to all parts of the room. It picks 
up all of the cold air falling from the 
glass during the winter months. 

4. In the design was incorporated 
planning for future installation of 
television cables so that TV equip- 
ment can be installed in any part of 
the building. y 


Library 
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Exterior views of the Walker Elementary School; above is the 
architect’s perspective and below is a close-up of the light- 
diffusing glass walls. 





Facilities 

classrooms, 14 

kindergartens, 2 

offices, 4 

art room 

library 

music room 

scout room 

teachers’ room 

field house 

gymnasium (seating 600) 

auditorium-cafeteria (seating 310) 

Construction 

Exterior Design: masonry, glass, 
aluminum 

Walls: curtain wall of precast concrete 
panels and diffusing and glare 
resistant glass. 

Exterior: aluminum thinlite curtain wall 

Interior Walls: concrete block 

Construction: structural steel frame 

Roof: steel deck, built-up composition 

Windows: thinlite 

Doors: wood 

Ceilings: metal pan acoustical tile 

Corridor and Stair Finish: vinyl 
asbestos 

Corridor and Stair Treads: rubber 

Type of Floor Covering: vinyl asbestos 

Finish of Toilet Rooms: glazed tile 

Millwork: formica counter tops 

Electrical: Incandescent lighting 

Heating: forced air, central heating 

Plumbing: wall hung water closets 


Costs 

bid cost, $839,834 
square feet, 59,415 
cost/sq. ft., $14.13 


Products 

Heating: controls, Powers; boilers, 
Cleaver Brooks; air filters, American 
Air Filter; temperature control, 
Powers. 

Electrical: fixtures, Hub; program clocks, 
Stromberg-Carlson; panel boards 
and electrical control, Square D. 

Sanitary: toilets and urinals, Kohler; 
bowls, Bradley; drinking fountains, 
Haws; flush valves, Sloan; shower 
mixing valves, Powers. 

Basic Construction: paint, Pratt & 
Lambert; windows, Owens-Illinois. 
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As far as it is known, the Gib Castleberry Elementary School 
building of Newport, Ark., is the only completely circular 
school plan designed along modern, contemporary architectural 
lines. The building contains twenty-four classrooms plus lobby, 
library, office spaces, teachers’ lounge, first-aid room, multi- 
purpose room, kitchen, rest rooms, and storage space. Mc- 
Aninch & Mahnker of Little Rock were the school’s architects. 





Scheduled for completion in September, 1962, is this 3-story 
junior high school for Staten Island, N. Y. The building will 
feature high density precast concrete and brick construction 
with the design providing 27 classrooms, 16 special rooms, 
nine shop classrooms, 502-seat auditorium, 560-pupil cafeteria, 
library and gymnasium. Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates of 
New York designed the $3,300,000 building. 





The 10-classroom Hermitage rural school in Hermitage, Ark., 
is arranged in a series of interior courts with large class areas 
toward the courts. The remaining perimeter of the classroom 
area is glazed with Plexiglas in order to decrease breakage. 
Built at a cost of $6.68/sq. ft. excluding architect’s fees and 
furniture, the school was designed by Smith & Cowling of 


Little Rock, Ark. 





The Bunche Village School ($12.18/sq. ft.) in Jefferson Parish, 
La., the fastest growing county in the nation today, houses 
1100 elementary and secondary students. The two groups at- 
tend class in separate wings but use some central facilities 
such as the cafeteria. The entire plant with the exception of 
the gymnasium is of precast concrete construction with ground 
lightweight flooring, sprayed acoustical plaster, steel windows, 
mechanical ventilation, movable storage furniture, ceramic tile 
toilets, and precast concrete covered walkways connecting 
each wing. A. George Ducorbier, Jr., and Associates, architects, 
designed the school. 
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Since noisy air traffic over the only available site would 
necessitate the undesirable measure of closing all windows in 
a normal school plant, air conditioning has been included in 
the plans for the Ashley Park Senior High School in Charlotte, 
N. C. Given final approval by the board recently, the plans 
call for two-story classroom buildings, a minimum of windows 
and glass, and five decentralized dining rooms which will dou- 
ble as classrooms for space economy. M. McDowell Brackett 
designed the school which will be built in two stages, each 
with facilities for 800 students. 
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One of two schools designed by Frederic P. Wiedersum As- 
sociates for Baldwin, L. I., is a $2,750,000 junior high school. 
Completion of the school is scheduled for February, 1963. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the construction cost will be 
financed by state-provided emergency building funds. The 
school provides central plant facilities for 1000 pupils. Initial 
construction of classroom space will provide for 750 pupils 
with allowance for additional classrooms to be built as needed. 





Notable New 
Schoolhouses 





school building 
scrapbook 


One of the 51 projects of a school construction program now 
nearing completion in Oakland, Calif., is the Charles P. Howard 
Elementary School. The school is named for the general chair- 
man of the citizens’ committee that sponsored the $40,000,000 
program. 





The Greenbottom Elementary School of Cabell County, W. Va., 
(below) is all electric from its heating and ventilating system 
to the time clock that automatically controls its thermostat. 
Cooking, water heating and other requirements are done electri- 
cally. Electrical work represented 7.5 per cent of total cost. 
Albert F. Tucker of Huntington was the architect. 
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A photograph of the courtyard (at top of page) of the Mason, Mich., 
High School and a drawing of the floor plan of the school, showing 
its use of the courtyard. 
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The courtyard or inner court illustrates a functional design for 
admitting light to interior rooms or for separating school zones. 


One of the more common school 
design elements is the courtyard (or 
inner court). A functional device for 
admitting light to interior rooms or 
for separating zones of a school, it 
can, with imagination on the part of 
the architect, become a center of in- 
terest. 


Purposes 

Educationally, the courtyard can 
serve as an extension of certain 
phases of the school program. In the 
elementary school, it can serve as an 
outdoor classroom (when the weather 
permits) for physical science lectures 
and demonstrations; often art in- 
struction is greatly enriched through 
clever use of the courtyard. 

In high schools the biology de- 
partment can use this area for special 
experiments. In addition to the edu- 
cational roles, the courtyard can 
serve as a seasonal “quiet study” 
place or as an outside social center 
and conference “room.” 


Examples 
Notable examples of the use of 
the courtyard area are contained in 


two school buildings designed by 
Manson, Jackson, Wilson, and Kane, 
architects of Lansing, Mich. These 
are the Mason, Mich., High School 
and the addition to the Willow Street 
School in Lansing, Mich. 

In the first, the courtyard sep- 
arates the library and the “cafeteria 
overflow” area — indicating its in- 
tended study and social functions. 
In the elementary school addition, it 
serves as a buffer zone between exist- 
ing classroom wings and the addi- 
tion’s activity areas — especially the 
multi-purpose for the school’s lunch 
and physical education programs. 
Possibilities 

In planning stages, the courtyard 
can be designed as an extension of 
some area of the school curriculum. 
It can also be landscaped to become 
a special study and social purpose. 
While most schools’ designs do make 
use of one variation or another of 
this element, it is up to school offi- 
cials to plan how the device can 
enrich the educational and recrea- 
tional scope of the school. ee 


Mr. William J. Kane is a 
school specialist and a part- 
ner in the firm of Manson, 
Jackson, Wilson, & Kane, 
architects of Lansing. 
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Floor plan of the addition to the Willow Street School 
in Lansing (upper), and (right) the architect’s drawing 
of the school’s inner court. 
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Business as 


A report on successful measures 
utilized to continue operating 
a school program while expand- 
ing facilities — at the same site. 


EDWARD L. BALLUFF 


Mr. Balluff is an architect 
with Baluf & Balluf,, 
Chicago. 


Usual—During Expansion 


Some school administrators have said 
they would rather face almost any 
other type of inconvenience than at- 
tempt to carry out a major building 
program when the school must continue 
operating until a change-over is effected. 
Understandably, such a prospect usu- 
ally makes everyone concerned look 
glum. 

Teachers feel they are going to be 
harried by the distractions of construc- 
tion noise and activity. Architect, con- 
tractors and workmen wonder how much 
interference there will be from the chil- 
dren. Because of the proximity of 
youngsters who find construction par- 
ticularly appealing and are bound to be 
curious, they could sometimes wander 
where they should not be. This could 
slow down work, put workmens’ tem- 
pers on edge and add to building costs 
under uncontrolled conditions. 

Out in Harvey, Ill., School District 
No. 152 where Lee M. Morris is super- 
intendent, school officials have just been 
through the situation of planning and 
building new, modern, and more exten- 
sive facilities with the old facilities in 
full use until the new portions were 
completed. And this has been done with- 
out any hardship. The experience has 
proved that building under these cir- 
cumstances can be accomplished with- 
out any appreciable interruption to 
school classes and certainly, without 
slow down to construction work. There 
were some complications, of course, that 
had to be met, but by anticipating what 
they would be and meeting them with 
carefully planned solutions ahead of 


time, we were able to build a completely 
new school only ten feet away from the 
existing structure while classes remained 
in session, and shift students from the 
old building into the new without the 
loss of a single day of school to the stu- 
dents. Also, the work was completed 
without one unpleasant incident arising 
out of the construction and without 
adding an extra dollar in building cost 
because of the restrictions, except possi- 
bly for a wire mesh, six-foot high fence 
placed around the actual construction 
area. 

This was the situation brought to a 
successful conclusion last year at the 
Lowell-Longfellow Elementary School. 
A task operation that certainly can be 
equaled by any school district willing 
to take the precautions and plan pro- 
cedures which we incorporated into the 
building development plan. 

What about noise? There wasn’t any 
to speak of. What about vandalism? 
Far less than usual. What about acci- 
dents? There were none. What about 
disruption to class work? That was 
taken care of, too. 

We were working on a small school 
site (2.79 acres). There were three ex- 
isting buildings on the grounds: the 
gymnasium (built in 1930); the Long- 
fellow School for upper grades (1921) 
consisting of 10 classrooms, library, 
bandroom and boiler room; and the old 
Lowell School building (1895 and 1914), 
which was standing partly in the way 
of our new building and had to be 
demolished. 

Erection of the new building called 


The old (left) and the new (right) of the Lowell-Longfellow School. 
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for three phases of construction: (1) 
Construct classroom wing of the new 
building while the old building remained 
in use for classes. (2) Demolish the old 
building. (3) Construct office, locker 
and shower facilities and connecting 
corridor before classes resumed in 
September. 

As to timing, the new Lowell building 
with 12 classrooms was constructed dur- 
ing the 1958~59 school year. Demolition 
of the old building took place during 
the summer when school was not in 
session. This was the noisy part of the 
entire operation with bulldozers, wreck- 
ing cranes, etc., in operation. On this 
site then a one story office, a locker and 
eight shower rooms were built. This 
was also done during a school year 
together with completing the corridors 
between the new building, the existing 
gymnasium and the existing Longfellow 
School. 

Today the entire school plant, consist- 
ing of three buildings, provides for 600 
students — kindergarten through grade 
eight. The new Lowell building enrolls 
kindergarten through grade five and is 
designed to accommodate two class sec- 
tions for a desirable total maximum en- 
rollment of 360 students. Lowell also 
houses an administrative and service 
wing, shower and locker rooms and con- 
necting corridors to the Longfellow unit 
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(upper grades) and the auditorium gym- 
nasium. The new building is connected 
to these buildings by enclosed corridors, 
thus creating a very workable campus- 
type unit. The lower grades are sepa- 
rated from the upper grades, yet the 
gymnasium, service areas and offices are 
located to serve both classroom units. 

Working around the existing buildings 
on a small site with children attending 
classes called for special attention to 
safety measures. One of the first pre- 
cautions we took was to erect a six- 
foot high wire mesh fence around the 
construction site, as already mentioned, 
so that control could be maintained 
while not obstructing the viewing of 
the various stages of development. This 
tended to satisfy natural curiosity. In 
addition, while school was in session, 
arrangements were made for several 
guided tours of the construction proj- 
ect. Teachers and construction workers 
found this had an especially salutary 
effect. For once having been through 
the job and having seen what was going 
on, students tended to take the new 
building as a matter of course from 
then on. 

We found that there was less than 
the usual expected amount of vandalism 
on the job, thanks to the fence, the 
guided tours, and an attitude on the 
part of teachers and workmen to be 


informative rather than admonishing 
wherever the new building was con- 
cerned. As long as the children could 
get all the information they wanted on 
the authorized tours, there was little 
incentive for frolics of their own which, 
we feel sure, would have caused mis- 
chief and damage. 

As an added safety measure, workmen 
were told to guard against leaving con- 
ditions that might be attractive or 
tempting to children. Realizing that 
small children were close by, both work- 
men and supervisory help were most 
cooperative. As previously stated, there 
was not one single accident. 

Although we were building a mere 
ten feet away from the existing school 
while classes were in session, we never 
found construction noise a serious prob- 
lem. In the first place, most school 
construction today is of the welded 
type, avoiding any riveting, which was 
true in our case. It was not necessary 
to drive in heavy piling. Workmen 
themselves realized the situation and 
were glad to co-operate on unnecessary 
shouting, etc. Once the wall was up and 
windows closed, the sound of construc- 
tion was minimal all winter to such an 
extent that teachers didn’t find it nec- 
essary to change rooms, shift study 
subjects, pull down blinds, or take 
other such measures. & 
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Numerous terse and _ unconsidered 
statements and articles about the high 
costs of education cause many people 
to assume that schools want and will 
purchase only the cheapest of materials. 
This assumption ignores consideration 
of the need for schools to have the best 
possible teaching and learning tools. 

It is a sad commentary on our na- 
tional thinking that most people quoting 
prices to schools will list their cheapest 
products. The result is a more difficult 
and pressing quality maintenance prob- 
lem for schools than occurs in com- 
mercial or consumer buying. 

Most school officials feel that nego- 
tiated buying, properly conducted with- 
out favoritism, would be best. However, 
the necessity to protect public funds 
has created a process of bid-buying 
which does not always lead to the best 
value purchases. A better method of 
selection, one that would assure quality, 
would result in better values and better 
work, 


Four Steps in Buying 

Too often the foremost criterion used 
in school purchasing is the lowest price 
received. There is not sufficient thought 
given to the following four necessary 
steps toward the best expenditure of 
school monies: 

1. It is important that school pur- 
chasing agents know what they want — 
not just that they want a pencil or an 
eraser, a stick of chalk or a sheet of 
paper. They should know and state 
what kind, what quality (without tech- 
nical instructions on how it is to be 
made), designating a standard by name, 
number, or general specification. 

2. Then agents should be certain they 
ask for what they want. They cannot 
ask for just any article and expect to 
get a price on a good quality, value- 
giving, product. 

3. They must be certain to buy only 
the quality products which they request. 
The receipt of any price submission 
for a higher or a lower quality item 
than was specified is not only unfair 
to those who know what the school 
wants, but an acceptance of either could 
be illegal as not being an equal. 

There is the crux of the problem. 

The answer could be found by en- 
tirely ignoring prices until after de- 
termining exactly which items match 
the stated standard of specifications; 
then buy only the quality requested, 
at the lowest price, ignoring all other 
qualities and prices. 

4. Finally, be sure you get what you 
buy. That means selecting responsible 
vendors. Check reliability in the field 
on which each vendor is quoting. Is 
there a real knowledge of your needs? 
Is there ability in personnel, facilities, 
finances, and sources of supply to prop- 
erly serve you? 
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Who can be the “lowest responsible” 
bidder? Is your school protected against 
underbidding as well as against over- 
bidding? 

If it is unfair and uneconomical to 
everybody concerned to pay a higher 
price for a higher quality item than was 
specified, isn’t it equally unfair to buy 
an item at a lower price and a lower 
quality? Most laws seem to be clear 
on the “or equal” qualification in any 
price request. 

However, laws designed to protect 
public funds often create many internal 
and external pressures which produce 
costly methods or result in the purchase 
of materials which won’t quite do the 
job. 


Intangibles Are Important 

It is difficult to list a job definition 
for a desired item that is sufficiently 
discriminatory. One cannot list the in- 
tangibles wanted in a specific material. 
It can only be named and numbered 
after proper selection. The item should 
be selected not on the basis of what it is 
to look like or what it is to be, but 
instead, what it is to do and how it 
is to do it. 

Buying the right quality of material, 
in the proper quantity, at the correct 
time, from the most value-giving source, 
at a fair price, is the right process of 
purchasing. 

A boomerang always appears in any 
purchasing program which primarily 
stresses lowest unit cost. That stress 
undermines the real appreciation or un- 
derstanding of the important approach 
to value buying. 

The element of price is only one to 
be evaluated among the several judg- 
ments concerned with buying. It is very 
easy to confuse purchase dollar savings 
with economical purchase administra- 
tion and operation. Economy will not be 
achieved if the merchandise, though the 
lowest price, is not the best value or 
does not satisfactorily do the work. 


Teacher's Time Most Costly 


Is there sufficient recognition of the 
fact that teachers’ time cost is the 
major portion of total school expendi- 
ture? Things cost less than people. The 
value buy is that which best helps the 
teacher and the student in the teaching 
and learning process. 

One thing seemingly overlooked by 
school buyers has been a study or a con- 
sidered thought of the relationship be- 
tween teacher’s teaching time costs and 
the additional aids given by quality tools 
of education vs. those purchased on a 
low price basis. 

From childhood we have heard of 
being “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Sometimes this appears when a school 
system, to save a little money, buys 
something lower in quality than is ac- 
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tually needed and wanted. As an ex- 
ample, how often have chairs been re- 
placed after five or six years use because 
the lowest priced item was purchased? 

Quality is most often the economical 
buy because it is the purchase of value. 
While seasonal summer buying, as done 
by schools, adds nothing to value, it 
does detract from it because manu- 
facturers and distributors alike are then 
in a high cost overtime period. 

The expenditures of a very large 
portion of any school budget are fixed. 
While all teaching and learning tool 
purchases total only a small portion of 
any budget, their use, quality and quan- 
tity must be maintained if proper value 
is to be received from the fixed ex- 
penditures and salaries. To do other- 
wise can be likened to a car with a 
leaking crankcase. It must be fixed or 
replaced or the car will gradually come 
to a grinding stop. 
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The author presents a few sug- 

gestions on the correct method 

of purchasing value buys in 
school equipment. 


There are four essentials of educa- 
tion—the school plant; the teaching 
staff, the supervisory and maintenance 
staffs; the teaching tools; and the learn- 
ing tools. Education requires all four 
functioning on a completely co-opera- 
tive basis. 


Which Tools to Buy 

Teaching tools and learning tools 
must be on a common level of use with 
all classes of instructional supplies, ma- 
terials, and textbooks so that a school’s 
most expensive purchase, teachers’ 
teaching time, is used most effectively 
for better learning. 

The problem is not only what schools 
shall teach, but what tools and services 
they should use. They should buy those 
of the quality and form which are most 
value-producing. 

No head of a household would re- 
move salt from the family diet just to 
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save a little money. Similarly, no school 
administrator may remove basic educa- 
tional supply tools to save money. He 
knows that the process of teaching and 
learning will suffer. 

The cost of teaching and learning 
supplies in a school is as little as one 
or two cents per day per pupil. If in- 
adequate or inferior quality materials 
waste 10 or 12 minutes per day of a 
teacher’s time, that cost loss would 
have paid for all of the supplies used 
in that room that day. 

There seems to be little real evalua- 
tion of teacher’s time in comparison 
with and in relation to the type and 
quality of general school and art sup- 
plies furnished and how they may in- 
crease or decrease the individual teach- 
er’s efficiency. However, it appears that 
there is a direct relationship between 
providing adequate tools for the teacher 
and retaining top-rate, high calibre 
teaching personnel. 

A publication sponsored by the Na- 
tional School Boards Association states 
in part, “Both teacher and pupils need 
good tools to do good work. Poor work- 
ing tools reduce the chances for a 
quality educational program.” 

Consider that an overworked teacher 
means a less effective one. Just as teach- 
ing-team programs help the inspired and 
specialized teachers to expand their 
abilities, so will good educational tools. 
The use of adequate and better aids 
to both pupils and teachers will have 
the same result as the presently dis- 
cussed aim of reducing teachers “cler- 
ical” duties. 


Resistance to New Items 

It has been noted frequently that 
there is stronger resistance to new teach- 
ing devices in the educational field than 
in industry and other fields. How often 
is this true because of the difficulty in 
purchasing, because of the time con- 
suming requirements of trying to get 
something like the item wanted, but at 
a lower price? 

One often wonders at the care, the 
time, and the costs involved in design, 
selection, and purchase of football or 
band uniforms or the layout of an 
athletic field. Yet the tools of academic 
teaching and learning are often chosen 
very perfunctorily on the basis of low 
prices. And does it seem consistent 
with good education that when economy 
is needed, educational tool purchases 
are cut more than others? 

Prior to World War II most of the 
schools of the Nation probably used a 
20 pound white writing paper. That is 
the quality most administrators, teach- 
ers and pupils would like to use. How- 
ever, probably 90 per cent of the 
schools of the nation now use 16 pound 
paper. Why? 

During World War II, under govern- 


ment regulations, paper mills produced 
only 16 pound stocks of school quality 
paper. Though 20 pound paper has been 
available again over a decade, schools 
have not purchased this better value 
paper because of the pressure to hold 
down costs. Is price being purchased 
instead of value? 


Supply Costs 1% of Budget 


All general and art supply costs 
amount to probably less than one per 
cent of the school budget.. Is that small 
percentage recognized in line with what 
it buys and what those things do? These 
supplies are teaching and learning tools. 

Here the methods and the costs in- 
herent in the entire bidding process 
must be carefully analyzed. Purchasing 
publications report that governmental 
purchasing costs about 2%4 times that 
of business. Are schools spending too 
much to buy, and in the process, putting 
too much emphasis on low purchase 
price? 

Today there are more items used in 
school than were known several decades 
ago. As a result many of the school 
buying methods seem to have created a 
mass of minutiae which are pushing 
buying costs far beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. 


Search for Best Values 


The school buyer and the trained 
school seller both have a mutual inter- 
est to make the school dollar go as far 
as it can, as efficiently as possible. It 
should be the ultimate aim of the 
former as well as the latter to purchase 
those things giving the best values. 

The school supply distributor is an 
“educator” in the educational tools field. 
He has a serious and recognized social 
responsibility to supply the best teach- 
ing tools and learning tools on that 
value basis. He considers a supply item 
as a teacher’s aid or a pupil learning 
tool, not as just something to be 
bought and sold. 

Any consideration of purchase should 
be of quality vs. price. Better, go a step 
further to quality vs. price and price vs. 
value. 

How often have school buyers said, 
“Tt isn’t what we asked for, but it’s 
‘good enough.’” It may be “good 
enough” for some, but if that is all one 
can say about a product, it is not 
“good enough” for your child or the 
other school children of America. 

Only proper values can justify the 
purchase of anything for the process of 
teaching or learning. The purchase of 
less than good value, seldom obtainable 
when low price is the important factor, 
is selling our school children short and 
putting unnecessary burdens on our 
teachers. ome 
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maintenance 


Many maintenance problems could be eliminated during the planning 
stage of school construction by acknowledging the human factor 
— from students to school bus drivers — in maintenance economy. 


The Human Factor 
in Building Maintenance 


School boards planning a new build- 
ing usually think of maintenance econ- 
omy in terms of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Too often ignored, however, is the 
human factor. With a variety of low- 
maintenance materials and equipment 
available, the decision on what to use 
varies from school to school, but in 
the long run the architect’s ability to 
hold down upkeep costs depends to a 
large degree in his playing along with 
human nature. 

The human factor includes not only 
the students but also the administra- 
tive staff, maintenance personnel, and 
even drivers of school buses and private 
automobiles. A good school design takes 
into account the ease with which these 
groups can operate and the satisfaction 
and pride they will have in the building. 

In aiming for very low maintenance, 
school authorities sometimes fall into 
the trap of designing spaces so lacking 
in human appeal that they actually 
bring out what might be called nega- 
tive impulses. 

On the other hand, a pleasant school 
feature which might seem to require 
a great deal of maintenance often needs 
very little. Everyone reacts favorably 
to it and helps. take care of it as a 
prized possession. 
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Appreciated Features 

Children appreciate, for instance, a 
well-lighted corridor finished in a good 
color and broken up with occasional 
points of interest, such as display cases 
and vistas into such special areas as 
the commons room or the library. A 
big, long corridor, on the contrary, is 
too institutional and impersonal and 
therefore affects student attitudes to 
the building adversely. 

Breaking the apparent length of cor- 
ridors by side lighting and conference 
areas has a good psychological effect 
and also permits the use of less hard- 
surfaced material, without increasing 
maintenance cost. 

The human element enters the pic- 
ture strongly in the sizing of circula- 
tion areas. Careful attention has to be 
paid to potential traffic loads for in 
too narrow a space students are bound 
to crowd and undue wear on walls and 
corridor doors inevitably results. 

Keeping down wear on corridor floors 
also requires playing along with human 
nature. Entrances and vestibules de- 
signed so that long, wide mats can be 
put down assure cleaner school floors 
and less concentrated wear. Students 
rub off onto the mats most of the water, 
or mud from their shoes before they 
reach finished flooring materials. 


In planning a school for low upkeep, 
the architects must also keep the main- 
tenance personnel very much in mind. 
It may not know how to take care of 
an unfamiliar material or piece of 
equipment, for instance. In such cases 
the architect has the responsibility of 
passing along suitable instructions — or 
damage may be done by wrong clean- 
ing or maintenance methods — or com- 
plicated ones will be used where inex- 
pensive ones would give the same 
results. 

Another human factor influencing 
maintenance costs is the service that 
can be expected in the area for elec- 
tronic and mechanical equipment. If 
good service is not easy to obtain on 
certain items, upkeep costs are bound 
to be higher. 


Exterior Maintenance Also 


Automobile and bus drivers also affect 
school maintenance costs. When the 
roads on school grounds are narrow, or 
the turning radiuses are inadequate, 
vehicles are likely to be driven onto 
paved walks and planted areas. Planning 
well for these users of school property 
reduces maintenance needs for grounds 
because the architect has taken into ac- 
count another human factor. & 





Put Life in Your Dedication Programs 


As the educational pendulum swings 
vigorously toward new school buildings 
and additions to crowded structures, the 
dedication booklet elbows its way into the 
spotlight. 

What an opportunity the dedication of 
a building or an addition affords the school 
board and the administrators! Besides the 
dedication ceremony there is the impetus 
for publishing a booklet that will not only 
go home but can also become a treasured 
souvenir. 

A dedication booklet with real “verve” 
will not be discarded immediately, as are 
too many laboriously-prepared “sent-home- 
from-school” messages, leaflets, circulars, 
and miniature newspapers. 

Although taxpayers would be far better 
informed about their schools if they could 
be persuaded “to wade through” drab pro- 
fessional education phrases, they will turn 
to more exciting looking pages pouring into 
their homes. Competition for reading at- 
tention is keen. Schools must vie with 
professional productions. 

Skillful use of color, modern layouts, 
up-to-the-minute make-up, action photo- 
graphs, and readable copy will earn the 
dedication booklet a place on many coffee 
tables. 

Distribution of booklets at dedication 
ceremonies is only the first of many steps. 
Copies with a friendly “Have one!” pla- 
card can be ambassadors of good will in 
barber shops, drugstores, beauty salons, 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, and super- 
markets. 

During the week of dedication, copies 
should appear at both men’s and women’s 
civic club gatherings as well as at churches. 
Newspapers are valuable media for lists 
of scheduled events, each of which can 
be a distribution point. 

Every adult in the community pays 
taxes. Parents whose children have the 
good fortune of attending the new build- 
ing are not the only ones who deserve a 
report on their tax investment. An excellent 
dedication booklet can crystallize not only 
neighborhood but community pride in the 
new structure. 


Careful Planning Necessary 

The success of the booklet will depend 
upon careful planning. Long before the 
building has been completed, a budget 
should be established for the dedication 
booklet. Aware of the importance of the 
publication, school boards and adminis- 
trators should welcome the opportunity of 
setting aside enough money to make the 
booklet worth many, many times its weight 
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in the best kind of public relations. 

Rather than pay a high-priced out-of- 
town speaker for the dedication ceremony, 
which’ will be attended by only several 
hundred, it may be profitable to have 
school board members, administrators, pa- 
trons, faculty members, and pupils partici- 
pate and utilize saving to publish a book 
that can reach thousands. 

Although there are many methods of ap- 
proach to preparing such a booklet, the 
first item on the agenda is the appointment 
of a co-ordinator. If there is an editor 
of school publications, supervisor of public 
relations, or a director of publicity, of 
course, that person is a natural. If there 
is no individual with such a title, then a 
high school journalism instructor or annual 
sponsor should be named. Perhaps there 
will be a teacher in the new building with 
some “know-how” in the publications field. 

An art supervisor or art teacher may be 
an excellent co-ordinator. In some instances 
the principal or assistant principal may 
be the best choice. It is highly important to 
have a chairman who will see that dead- 
lines are met and that engravers and print- 
ers get pictures and copy on time. 

A representative of the school board, the 
superintendent, curriculum director, art su- 
pervisor, and journalism specialists should 
be consultants, but the actual planning of 
the booklet should be done by the chair- 
man, principal, and representatives of the 
patrons, the faculty, and the pupils. If 
the people most vitally concerned with the 
new building or addition participate in the 
planning, they will feel the booklet belongs 
to them. If the building is a junior or 
senior high school, pupils should be in- 
cluded. After all, it ¢s their school. 

Before a word of copy is prepared, a 
theme should be selected and an outline 
prepared. Every word and picture should 
be planned with the theme in mind. 

Many school print shops are equipped to 
handle such a job if the printer is given 
ample time. If the school printer does not 
do the work, he certainly should be a 
consultant. He can give valuable tips about 
paper, colors, type faces, cuts, number of 
pages, covers, etc. 

As soon as the engraver and printer have 
been chosen, they should be utilized as 
professional helpers. Most school people are 
amateurs in booklet making and should ask 
for and take professional advice. 

If there is a school photographer, he 
will, of course, take the pictures. If not, 
then the photographer who does work for 
the schools may be persuaded to take the 
pictures at cost or less for the courtesy 


of credit lines to which he is entitled. 

Whether the photographer is a teacher 
or professional, he should have definite 
instructions concerning who will be in 
each picture, what is to be shown, when 
the picture will be taken, where the shot 
will be taken, and why this specific illus- 
tration is being taken. 


Mark the Dummy 

A simple way to do this is to mark the 
dummy, or plan, of each page with this 
information. He should be reminded that 
every picture will carry out the theme. 
He should, of course, see from the dummy 
the exact size of each page, so his pictures 
will be taken with final reductions in mind. 

Never, never should there be line-ups 
of school board members, administrators, 
parents, teachers, or pupils just for the 
sake of getting their pictures in. Each jic- 
ture must be an action shot to tell a story. 

Use as many pictures as the budget will 
allow but use only a few in each picture. 
School board members and administrators 
should be in action pictures, such as in- 
specting building features, accommodations, 
or facilities or watching pupils at work. 

All of the pictures should be pupil- 
centered, but not pupil-facing-the-camera 
shots. Have the pupils at work or at play 
in significant spots in the new building. 

If the dedication is for an addition, it 
is desirable to include a shot of the old 
portion of the building to make all those 
not housed in the new area feel they be- 
long, too. 

Representatives of parents’ groups should 
be included; if possible, they might be 
making use of facilities in the all-purpose 
room or gymnasium. Often such groups 
may donate a coffee urn or other kitchen 
equipment, which will make an ideal back- 
ground. 

Pictures should never be taken until after 
the building has been occupied to give the 
rooms a lived-in look. 

The school doctor and nurse examining 
a child, an office secretary, and a janitor 
should be included. Pupils and parents are 
interested in every aspect of the school, but 
every picture should relate to the general 
theme of the booklet. 

Copy should be prepared carefully. Every 
word should be weighed several times. Un- 
less a word is absolutely essential, forget 
it. Cut lines under the pictures should be 
brief. Eliminate every “a,” “an,” and “the” 
possible. 

The size of the booklet, which should be 
determined on the basis of the budget, will 
govern how much copy can be written. @ 
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For those who find equalization rates difficult to understand, here 
is an explanation of how the rates work to carry out the prin- 
ciple of equalization of educational opportunity and support. 


Different tax rates in different com- 
munities or municipalities of a central- 
ized or consolidated school district have 
led to much misunderstanding. This 
article describes one apparent para- 
doxical effect of a change in the equal- 
ization rates for a centralized school 
district. First is a brief statement giving 
reasons for the need of equalization 
rates. 

The principle of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity and support has 
been recognized in the United States at 
least since 1874.1 

In New York, equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity and equalization of 
educational support has been _inter- 
preted to mean that (1) schools should 
be established which would furnish chil- 
dren in every locality with equal edu- 
cational opportunities up to some pre- 
scribed minimum; (2) necessary funds 
must be raised by local or state taxa- 
tion adjusted in such manner as to 
bear upon the people in all localities 
at the same rate in relation to their 
taxpaying ability; (3) provisions should 
be made for the control of schools by 
a state department of education.” 

This minimum educational program 
has been defined usually in terms of 
money. In New York, this has been 
expressed as a minimum expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

The State of New York has shared 
the cost of this program with local 
school districts. At this writing, the 
State of New York demands that local 
school districts pay $6 per $1,000 of 
true valuation of property in the local 
school district as the school district’s 
share in the cost of the minimum edu- 
cational program. 

Local communities and their assess- 
ment officials have not valued property 
consistently. Thus, a house may be 


4Arthur W. Schmidt, The Development of a 
State’s Minimum Educational Program (New York 
City, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932), p. 1. 

2] bid. 

*Schmidt, op. cit., p. 3. 


assessed at $1,000 for tax purposes in 
community A and a duplicate of this 
house may be assessed at $3,000 in 
community B. This lack of uniformity 
in assessments at the local level means 
that some communities must pay an 
unfair proportion of the cost of educa- 
tion because the state demands a flat 
payment of $6 per $1,000 of true valua- 
tion. 

In consequence of this, the state has 
established an Equalization Board. This 
board values a sample of properties 
in the local community. The board also 
determines what local assessors are 
valuing this same property. The latter 
divided by the former is the fractional 
part of true value that local assessors 
are valuing property for tax purposes. 
If this is converted to a decimal, by 
definition it is the equalization rate for 
that particular community. (Usually ex- 
pressed without the decimal.) 

In order to demonstrate one possible 
effect of this in practice, let us assume 
that the tax to be raised by a local 
school district is $840. Further, let us 
assume the school district is made up of 
three communities with assessed valua- 
tions and equalization rates as shown 
in Table I. 

Thus, the State Equalization Board, 
by assigning an equalization rate of 20 
to community A, has found that as- 
sessors in that community are valuing 
or assessing property at 20 per cent of 
its true valuation. If this is the case, the 
true value may be found by multiplying 
the assessed valuation by 5 in this 
case. The general solution to the prob- 
lem of finding the true valuation is to 
divide the assessed valuation by the 
equalization rate which is expressed as 
a decimal. 

The true valuations of communities 
B and C are found in the same manner. 

The total true valuation for the 
school district is $35,000 or the sum of 
A, B, and C. Community A’s part of 
this is $5,000 or %, community B’s 
part is 10,000/35,000 or %; community 
C’s part is 20,000/35,000 or 4%. 
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Community A will pay % of the $840 
to be raised by the school district or 
$120; community B will pay % or $240; 
community C will pay % or $480. 

In other words, each community of a 
school district pays the fractional part 
of the total cost of running the school 
district that its true valuation is of the 
total true valuation of the school dis- 
trict. 

In order to get the tax rate on as- 
sessed valuation, the amount of money 
to be raised by community A ($120) 
is divided by the number of $1,000 as- 
sessed valuation units. (In this case: 1) 
So the tax rate for community A on 
assessed valuation is $120. Similarly for 
B and C. (B has four $1,000 assessed 
valuation units and C has six.) This 
gives the tax rate per thousand dollars 
assessed valuation. 

The tax rate on true valuation is ob- 
tained by dividing the amount to be 
raised by the number of $1,000 true 
valuation units. In the case of com- 
munity A, this would be $120 divided 
by 5, or $24; B is $240 divided by 10, 
or $24; C is $480 divided by 20, or 
$24. Thus, the tax rate on true valua- 
tion is the same for each community 
making up the school district. 

Now to observe one possible effect of 
a change in equalization rates, let us 
hold assessed valuation and the tax to 
be raised constant, as a researcher would 
say, and observe the results. We will 
let the equalization rates change as in 


Table II. Thus, in mathematical lan- 
guage, the independent variable is the 
equalization rates and the dependent 
variable is the tax rate. 

As in the former illustration, we ob- 
tain true valuation by dividing the as- 
sessed valuation for each community 
by the equalization rate. Thus com- 
munity A’s true valuation is 1000 di- 
vided by .10 giving 10,000. (Similarly 
for B and C.) 

Community A’s part of the school 
district’s total true valuation is 10,000/ 
56,000 or %s; B’s is 16,000/56,000 or 
%; community C’s is 30,000/56,000 or 
196s, 

Therefore, community A will pay 54s 
of the cost of running the school district 
or 5s of $840 or $150; community B 
will pay % or $240; community C will 
pay 154s of $840 or $450. 

The tax rate on assessed valuation in 
community A will be $150 (150 divided 
by one $1,000 unit of assessed valua- 
tion); community B’s rate will be $60 
($240 divided by four); C’s will be $75 
($450 divided by six.) 

The tax rate on true valuation will 
be $15 in each case. (A’s is $150 divided 
by 10; B’s is $240 divided by 16; C’s 
is $450 divided by 30.) 

Table III summarizes the effect of 
the change in equalization rates. In all 
cases, the tax rate on true valuation 
was lower. However, in the case of 
community A, the tax rate on assessed 
valuation went up ($30). Community 
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B’s tax rate on assessed valuation re- 
mained unchanged, and community C’s 
tax rate on assessed valuation was lower 
($5). 

Thus in the same governmental unit 
(the school district), we have the situa- 
tion of lower, higher and, unchanged 
tax rates in a given year as the result 
of a change in equalization rates. 

It is the hope of this writer that the 
article will help administrators and 
school board members in their task of 
explaining why tax rates are different 
in the several communities making up 
a school district. 

It should be added, that the possible 
effects of a change in equalization rates 
are nearly infinite. The writer has de- 
liberately designed a situation to show 
all possible effects in a given school 
district, ie., tax rate up, down, un- 
changed. 

It should also be noted that when the 
equalization rates are lowered this auto- 
matically means an increase in the true 
valuation of the school district. This 
means that the school district’s wealth 
is increased and unless all the school 
districts of the state have their equal- 
ization rates decreased in exact propor- 
tion, the given school district’s wealth 
will be increased in relation to the other 
school districts of the state. This, in 
turn, means less state aid, in relation 
to the other school districts of the 
state, than before the rates were 


changed. e 


Assessed ‘ True 


Tax Rate 
Value Value 


Tax Rate 
on Assess. on True 
Value Value 

$ 5,000 $120 $24 


4,000 10,000 60 24 


$1,000 


6,000 kX 20,000 80 24 


TABLE II 
Assessed é True 


Tax Rate 
Value Value 


on Assess. on True 
Value Value 
$10,000 : $150 $15 


4,000 : 16,000 60 15 


Tax Rate 


$1,000 


6,000 30,000 - 75 15 


TABLE Ill 


Community Tax Rate on 


Tax Rate on 
Assessed Value Assessed Value True Value True Value 
Before Change After Change Before Change After Change 


$120 $150 $24 $15 


Tax Rate on Tax Rate on 


60 60 24 15 


80 24 15 
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Word From Washington 


Recommendations of Kennedy’s 
Task Force Committee on Education 


On January 7, 1961 President-elect 
John F. Kennedy received from his 
Task Force Committee on Education 
a statement urging three major legis- 
lative proposals and four adminis- 
trative actions for his consideration 
as president. 

The statement of the Committee 
is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


1. Federal Support for the Public 

School System. 

The national interest demands a 
first-rate system of schools and that 
every child have full opportunity to 
benefit from that system. Present 
standards and facilities must be im- 
proved. Millions of children, partic- 
ularly in certain rural areas and in 
the great cities, are deprived of an 
opportunity to develop talents that 
are needed both for society and for 
their own lives. The Task Force 
Committee concludes that first pri- 
ority should be given to a vigorous 
program to lift the schools to a new 
level of excellence. 

State and local governments alone 
cannot provide the funds needed. 
Federal support is required. The 
Task Force Committee recommends 
that action be taken in three closely 
related areas: a general program of 
support for all public schools to 
reach the new level; a special pro- 
gram for states in economic distress 
in providing for schools, and a special 
program for city schools. 


Building Funds Requested 
1, The Task Force Committee rec- 
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ommends that the President support 
legislation to provide $30 per annum 
a pupil, based on average daily at- 
tendance in public schools. The funds 
should be sent to the states for trans- 
mission to local Boards of Educa- 
tion on the basis of average daily 
attendance in their public schools. 
The Boards of Education should be 
authorized to use the funds for con- 
struction, salaries or other purposes 
related to the improvement of educa- 
tion. The program should require 
state and local governments to main- 
tain or increase their support of 
education. The annual cost is esti- 
mated at $1,200,000. 

2. The Task Force Committee rec- 
ommends that the President support 
legislation designed to provide $20 
per child for states with personal in- 
come per student in average daily 
attendance in public schools that is 
below 70 per cent of the national 
average. 

The legislation should include pro- 
vision to assure maintenance of state 
and local effort, and funds should 
be available for construction, salaries, 
or other purposes related to the im- 
provement of education in the public 
schools, as the state may determine. 
It is estimated that roughly one 
quarter of the states might benefit 
from this legislation (mostly in the 
South), that approximately 7,000,000 
children would be helped toward 
full educational opportunity, and 
that the annual cost would be $140,- 
000,000. 

3. The Task Force Committee rec- 
ommends that the President support 


legislation designed to provide an 
amount equivalent to $20 per child 
in average daily attendance in the 
public schools of the great cities 
(over 300,000 population) which are 
facing unique and grave educational 
problems. 

The legislation should authorize 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education to make grants to such 
cities based upon plans proposed by 
their boards of education or by the 
boards together with other boards of 
education within their area, for sup- 
port of research and experimental 
programs in the special problems of 
these urban schools, for the planning 
and construction of facilities, for the 
acquisition of land sites, for the 
improvement of programs of com- 
munity service by the schools, and 
for the strengthening of guidance and 
job placement programs for pupils 
over 16 years of age. 

Eligibility for such grants should 
be based on a formula which includes 
density of population, nature of hous- 
ing, and per cent of students finish- 
ing high school. Provisions to assure 
maintenance of local effort should be 
included, as well as co-ordination 
with Federal and local housing agen- 
cies. It is estimated that the educa- 
tion of approximately 6,000,000 chil- 
dren can be improved at a cost of 
$120,000,000 annually. 


ll. Federal Support for Colleges and 
Universities 

1. Grant and Loan program for 
Academic Facilities. 

Although college and university 
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enrollments are now at an all-time 
high, the period of greatest increase 
in enrollments is immediately ahead. 
In order to give urgently needed aid 
to colleges and universities (includ- 
ing junior colleges) to accommodate 
a million new students in the next 
five years, Congress should be urged 
to enact legislation providing for a 
combined program of loans and 
grants of at least $500,000,000 for 
the first year, of which $350,000,000 
(70 per cent) should be for match- 
ing grants and $150,000,000 (30 per 
cent) should be for loans on the 
same basis as the college housing 
loan program. In succeeding years 
this program will require increasing 
sums annually to meet the evolving 
needs. Grants should be available 
only for construction which will ac- 
commodate increased numbers of stu- 
dents. 


2. College Housing Loan Program. 

This program has been outstand- 
ingly successful in its ten years of 
operation. It has suffered in uncer- 
tainty and needs to be put on a basis 
which will permit colleges and uni- 
versities to plan ahead. The Task 
Force Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that (a) the President ask 
Congress for an immediate increase 
in loan authorization of $150,000,000 
to take care of anticipated additional 
needs for the fiscal year ending 30 
June 1961, and (06) the President 
ask Congress to increase the loan au- 
thorization by $1,400,000,000 over a 
four-year period, with $350,000,000 
of the new authorization available 
as of 1 July 1961, and $350,000,000 
on 1 July 1962, 1 July 1963, and 
1 July 1964. (Program administered 
in Housing and Home Financing 
Agency.) 


Ill. Strengthening National Defense 
Education Act. 


The need for action by the Fed- 
eral Government to upgrade Amer- 
ican education was clearly recognized 
in the passage by the Congress of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
In general the programs under the 
various titles have been effective and, 
with some modifications, the author- 
ity for them should be extended for 
five years. 

Because of the critical shortage of 
teachers at all levels, highest priority 
should be given to enlarging the na- 
tional fellowship program in order 
to attract able people into elementary 
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and secondary, as well as college, 
teaching. New sources of supply 
should be tapped, such as college 
graduates, particularly women with 
lessened family responsibilities who 
did not specifically train to be teach- 
ers, retired military and other profes- 
sional personnel. In addition, fellow- 
ships should be available to teachers 
in service so that they might increase 
their effectiveness. 


Greater Loan Funds Needed 


The loan funds for college stu- 
dents should be increased and supple- 
mented with a guaranteed loan pro- 
gram from private funds. The 
forgiveness feature, now applicable 
only to public school teachers, should 
be extended to all teachers. Further- 
more, the student disclaimer affidavit, 
which so many institutions find ob- 
jectionable, should be eliminated. 

With the extensive experimenta- 
tion which has been done throughout 
the country in the more effective use 
of newer means of communications 
in the schools, another phase should 
now be entered and assistance given 
through Federal support to the states 
and regions in constructing educa- 
tional television networks. 

After three years of experience in 
granting aid to the states to develop 
better means of identifying students 
with outstanding aptitudes and en- 
couraging them to complete their 
high school education, the time has 
come to review carefully the work 
that has been done and to look to 
the planning of programs that pro- 
vide more thorough preparation for 
vocational and academic counselors. 

Through such actions provision for 
better education through the schools 
and colleges can be accelerated with 
the result of a gain in national 
strength. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


The Task Force Committee rec- 
ommends immediate action by the 
President with respect to four im- 
portant matters listed below in order 
of priority. The committee believes 
the taking of these actions will dem- 
onstrate in a positive way that the 
President not only gives top priority 
to the development of the nation’s 


| educational system, but also stands 


ready to give his full backing to the 
establishment of helpful administra- 


tive policies and regulations in all 
Federal agencies charged with the 
spending of Federal funds flowing 
to the colleges and universities in 
support of education, research and 
public service. 

I. The Task Force Committee rec- 
ommends that the President take im- 
mediate action to establish a Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

Such a move will demonstrate that 
the President believes that education 
is one of the truly fundamental and 
important requirements for the pres- 
ervation and development of the 
American society and will place the 
field of education on a level with 
that now enjoyed by Presidential ad- 
visory groups in both science and 
economics. 


Agencies Urged to Act 

II. The Task Force Committee 
recommends that the President spe- 
cifically request all Federal agencies, 
including the Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology, the National 
Science Foundation, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Department of 
Defense, and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to 
take all possible steps within existing 
statutory and legislative authoriza- 
tion to support and implement the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee issued 
under date of Nov. 15, 1960 in a 
report entitled “Scientific Progress, 
the Universities and the Federal 
Government.” 

III. The Task Force Committee 
recommends that the President take 
action — presumably through the 
Secretary of the Treasury — to re- 
quest the Internal Revenue Service 
to rescind Ruling 60-370, dated 2 
Dec. 1960. 

The rescission of this ruling will 
demonstrate that the new Adminis- 
tration is anxious to do all in its 
power to stimulate private giving in 
support of our educational institu- 
tions. 

IV. The Task Force Committee 
recommends that the President re- 
quest the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to proceed with immedi- 
ate revision of Bureau of the Budget 
Circular A-21, issued 10 Sept. 1958, 
the intent of which is “to provide to 
educational institutions recognition 
of their full allocated costs of re- 
search under generally accepted cost 
accounting principles.” = 
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the editorial stand 


URBAN RENEWAL — AN OPPORTUNITY 


THE urban renewal programs now in progress in more 
than 500 communities provide an opportunity for better 
educational service which the board of education should 
not fail to accept. The most important purpose of all 
urban renewal is the improved social conditions which 
will result from the replacement of slums by decent living 
in attractive surroundings and at reasonable rental rates. 
Quite as important as decent housing is the improved 
educational opportunity that new, well-equipped, and at- 
tractive school buildings can provide. 

Any renewal program that fails to help the board of 
education to get rid of obsolete plants is not truly 
achieving its purpose. And any board of education which 
does not step in actively and tear down the old school 
buildings, relocate the school sites in a favorable area, 
buy enough land for play and recreation, and then erect 
new schoolhouses that are truly neighborhood, educa- 
tional, social, and recreational centers deserves to be 
sharply reprimanded by the local community. 

The notion that slum clearance is limited to the largest 
cities deserves to be corrected. Small cities — even com- 
munities as small as 5000 population — frequently suffer 
from blight and socially degraded areas. Some of the 
finest achievements in renewal, in the creation of new 
patterns of land use, streets and traffic routing, have been 
done in the medium-size cities. The federal funds received 
have stimulated the use of local tax funds and private 
enterprise, and have renewed community ambition and 
enterprise. As a rule, the tax base has been broadened 
so that the school board has readily met the added capital 
costs and current operating expense. 

In any urban renewal project it is essential that the 
board of education consider the new school facilities an 
essential element, more important than the streets, sewers, 
and other physical provisions. 


THERE IS PROGRESS 


EACH year since the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
declared that the public schools of the United States must 
be open to all children regardless of color, there have been 
alarming upheavals in one or two communities in which 
for political and social reasons the public officials and 
certain social groups resisted the change. In 1954 and 
1955 there were upheavals in Georgia and Mississippi; 
in 1956 there was Clinton; and in 1957 the Little Rock 
incidents. In 1960 New Orleans was in the limelight, and 
there the diminishing battle against the parish board of 
education has continued into January, 1961. 

In the rash of newspaper publicity that accompanies 
each outbreak, it is easy to forget that during the same 
years splendid jobs of integrating the schools were done 
in Kansas City, Baltimore, Louisville, Nashville, and 
literally hundreds of smaller communities. The changes in 
the larger cities were made after careful planning and 
redistricting, shifts in personnel, and remarkably fine pro- 
grams of public relations that prepared children, parents, 
and the whole community for the changes. 
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In the country as a whole, progress is being made in 
a social reform that spells finer equality of opportunity 
in our democracy. It is particularly gratifying that in the 
face of violent opposition the boards of education have 
been law-abiding, cautious, and determined to prevent 
any educational, social, or moral harm to pupils and 
parents. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


THE State of Israel has recently made public the report 
of a committee of the Israel Political Sciences Associa- 
tion appointed to prepare a code of ethics for public 
officials of the State. The report has been translated and 
made available to American public officials. It is inter- 
esting to note that the entire code has a strong religious 
background and as might be expected is on a much higher 
level than some of the codes of ethics issued here in the 
United States. School men will perhaps be interested in 
the following brief extract of the section devoted to the 
discussion of general duties. 


a) A public official owes allegiance to the State of Israel and 
its laws. 

b) A public official represents in the eyes of the public the body 
in which he serves and the public service in general. In order to 
fulfill his duties and purpose, the public official requires the con- 
fidence of the public. It is the duty of the public official to pro- 
tect the reputation of the public service and to refrain from com- 
mitting any act likely to cast aspersion en the service and to 
arouse suspicion, albeit unfounded, with regard to the integrity 
and rectitude of the public service. 


c) It is the duty of a public official to fulfill, honestly and 
loyally, all tasks incumbent upon him, to observe the provisions 
of the law and to serve public interest alone. 

d) It is the duty of a public official to conduct himself, both 
within the framework of the service and outside that framework, 
in a manner befitting his function, his status and the honor of the 
agency in which he serves. 

e) It is the duty of a public official to treat courteously and 
without favoritism all persons applying to him. 

f) It is the duty of a public official to do his utmost, within 
the framework of his functions, to further the work of the agency, 
to improve administrative procedures, to increase productivity, and 
to ensure the observance of the principles and standards that are 
to govern the conduct of public officials. 

g) A public official should conduct himself respectfully and po- 
litely towards his colleagues, including his superiors, equals, and 
subordinates.” 

Concerning the use of information which a public official 


receives in the course of his duties the code requires under 
Section 8: Secrecy: 


a) A public official is forbidden to communicate to any other 
person information which is not publicly known and which reached 
him by reason of his work, except, insofar as this is necessary for 
the fulfillment of his functions or as he is authorized to do so by 
his superiors. Such information is a trust entrusted to the public 
official for the purpose of fulfilling his functions, and for this 
purpose only. 

b) A public official is forbidden to use for personal benefit in- 
formation which reaches him by reason of his work. To avoid 
suspicion, public officials will refrain from participating in any 
private transaction wherein the information which he has is of 
any significance. 

c) The prohibitions detailed in the subsections a and b above 
apply to public officials after their separation from public service 
as well. A former public official wishing to publish information 
that is not of public knowledge and which had reached him by 
reason of his werk, must obtain written permission to do so from 
the management of the body in which he had served. 
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SELECTING AN 
ADMINISTRATOR 


(Continued from page 19) 

5. Experience (Similarity of 
City): (a) Administrative experi- 
ence in a similar school district (for 
example, rural, small town, industrial, 
suburban, mixed national or racial 
groups, etc., as defined by the 
board); (4) Lived or worked in a 
similar district; (c) Little or no ex- 
perience in a similar type of district. 

6. Professional Goals ( Record of 
Advancement): (a) Broad experi- 
ence with each new position repre- 


senting an advancement; (5) Job 
record reasonably satisfactory, but 
somewhat limited in scope; (c) Some 
inconsistencies in job record and ad- 
vancement (not a regular series of 
advancements or adequate explana- 
tions lacking). 

7. Personal Interests: (a2) Broad 
interests, indicated by extensive par- 
ticipation in professional, social, rec- 
reational and civic activities; (6) 
Some interests in most or all of these 
as indicated by limited participation; 
(c) Interests confined to one area of 
activity with little or no participa- 
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tion in others, or little evidence of 
developed interests in professional, 
social, recreational, and civic activ- 
ities. 

8. Confidential Statements (Gen- 
eral Tones): (a) All statements, 
written by a variety of persons, are 
very commendable and contain ref- 
erences to specific example of su- 
perior achievements and qualities; 
(6) All statements are reasonably 
good, but seem to be made up mostly 
of generalities about achievements 
and qualities; (c) Some statements 
give evidence that the writers were 
not very enthusiastic in praise (re- 
cent statements especially). 

9. Physical Appearance (Photo- 
graph and Statements): (a) Photo- 
graph shows acceptable appearance, 
height and weight seem reasonable: 
the applicant has no serious physical 
defects — and health is reported ex- 
cellent; (&) Most of the factors 
mentioned are satisfactory with any 
deviations being of relatively minor 
degree; (c) Some factor in physical 
appearance is quite unsatisfactory. 


Interview the Applicants 


After analyzing the credentials and 
completing the rating chart, the 
board should be in a position to iden- 
tify those applicants who are to be 
interviewed. Data for rating appli- 
cants on their interview performance 
will be revealed in their answers to 
questions posed by members of the 
board during the interview. 

Prior to conducting the interviews, 
the board should discuss the qualities 
it wishes to find in the superintend- 
ent to be selected in order to de- 
termine the questions to be asked 
in the interviews as well as the an- 
swers which it will consider as the 
best responses. Sample questions ap- 
pear on the pages immediately fol- 
lowing the Rating Chart for Personal 
Interviews. 

If the board does not secure informa- 
tion that will enable it to make a judg- 
ment with respect to a given quality, leave 
the space blank. As in the rating chart 
for analyzing credentials a three-point scale 
may be used for rating each of twelve sug- 
gested qualities: (1) Superior; (2) Av- 
erage; (3) Less satisfactory. Write the 
number in the appropriate blank on the 
rating chart. Again no attempt should be 
made to average all of the ratings for a 
given applicant with a view to comparing 
average ratings for all applicants. Since 
some qualities are probably more significant 
than others, an average rating would nul- 
lify the differences. 

Final selection of the “best” applicants 


on the basis of the personal interviews 
should be made by studying the composite 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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SELECTING AN 
ADMINISTRATOR 


(Concluded from page 46) 


of the ratings of all qualities. Remember 
that the purpose of the Rating Chart for 
Personal Interviews which follows is only 
to aid in the further screening of applicants 
to determine those who will receive addi- 
tional consideration. 

Sample questions and judgments used 
in the Rating Sheet for Personal Inter- 
views. 

1. What do you believe should be the 
relationships between you and the board 
of education in administering the schools? 

2. In your present position, what re- 
sponsibilities have you delegated to sub- 
ordinates ? 

3. How do you select teachers and other 
employees for recommendation to the board 
of education for employment? 

4. What have you done to improve the 
work of teachers, custodians, bus drivers, 
and other employees? 

5. What improvements have been made 
in the educational programs in schools 
under your supervision? 

6. What plans have you used to help 
you and the board decide whether or not 
the schools under your supervision are 
doing a good job? 

7. What factors in your present position 
have kept you from accomplishing what 
you believe should have been done? 

8. How have you worked with parents, 
adult non-parents, Chamber of Commerce, 
organized labor, or other lay individuals 
or groups? 

9. What have you done to keep the peo- 
ple fully informed about their schools? 

10. What responsibilities have you ac- 
cepted in the community? 

Judgments: 

11. How does the general appearance of 
the applicant affect you? 

12. How well does the applicant express 
himself ? 


Visit the Applicants 


In advance of the visits the board should 
discuss places they are to visit, what the 
visiting members are to observe, and the 
kinds of persons with whom they wish 
to talk. Personal observations and _ inter- 
views conducted by members of the board 
of education while visiting in the com- 
munities where the applicants work will 
provide the necessary data for rating pur- 
poses. 

It is suggested that each applicant be 
rated on each of the following qualities: 
Relations with persons in visitor’s line of 
activity or interest (e.g., police, hardware, 
farmer, etc.); activities in the community 
(service clubs, drives, church committees, 
etc.); success in administration of the 
schools (based on the interviewee’s own 
ideas and what he has heard); conditions 
of the physical plant of the school; rela- 
tions with staff (teachers, janitors, clerks, 
bus drivers, etc.); relations with students; 
scope of educational services (kindergarten, 
special education, music, art, vocational, 
adult, etc.); success of schools in meeting 
needs of students and community. 

To simplify the rating procedure based 
on visitations and interviews with com- 
munity members, the board may choose 
to develop some kind of chart such as 
those used in analyzing credentials and in 
interviewing applicants. Aided by such a 
selection procedure as this one, the board 
can have some reassurance that the chosen 
applicant will be an educational leader of 
considerable stature. 
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treatment of these data will undoubt- 
edly increase. Many of the time- 
honored techniques for avoiding pre- 
mature incrimination, and in some 
cases for avoiding just blame, will 
become obsolete. Through this, how- 
ever, the path may be opened to de- 
fine what should be privileged com- 
munication in the field of education. 
The need for protection of personal 
data and individual privacy in edu- 
cational matters has been developing 
for some time. Legal recognition is 
needed. 

Finally, the gifted student may 
present a very special problem. Some 
of these children can easily complete 
traditional courses in half of the pre- 
scribed time even when faced with 
the usual age-grade sequence obsta- 4 \* 
cles, and when they have to compete , 
with the group for the teacher’s time. | ang u age rd 
Freed from these by the machines, ’ eal ww 
the problem of insuring adequate cor- an d MUSIC \} 


related development in other than the 


academic aspects of their lives be- studies 


comes prominent. While we must rec- 


ognize the obligation of the gifted 
child to contribute to our culture, a 
democratic society cannot demand the best of sound for sound teaching 


that the gifted student sacrifice his Language laboratory and music students hear every 
personal life because of his talent. ar sound, every inflection and tone . . . total sound 


While only a few persons would for most effective learning. The A-250 has a guaran- 


teed frequency range of 30-20,000 cps! 
directly make such a demand, the h ~4 - 2 ee P 
same result may be achieved by de- | = | (4 | y. Here is unequalled comfort, too, combin- 


fault if the gifted student is allowed ing a feather-lig t 3 ounces with a totally new 


1 . sound transmission principle that eliminates the 
to retreat into a world of machine e a sets need for tight coupling to the ear. 
learning. Since social skills have no 


direct correlation with mental ability, 
it is often easier for the brilliant child 
to choose the clear, precise world of 
concepts than to face the unpro- 
grammed problems of the shadowy 
world of social living. 


Summary 


While automation always changes 
the role of the worker, it usually cre- 
ates more jobs than it destroys. The 
new occupations are typically more 
complex than the old. 

By capitalizing on the automated 
classroom, teaching can become a 
true profession. Many of the prob- 
lems which are barriers to the effec- 
tive use of automated teaching are 





These incomparable features make the A-250 ideal 
for music and speech study . . . wherever only the 
best sound reproduction is acceptable . . . monaural 
or stereo. 


The A-250 is the newest addition to MRI/TRW’s 


| comprehensive line of quality, easy-to-use Language 


Laboratory equipment, proven in daily use in over 
1000 school installations. An integral part of 
MRI/TRW’s complete services — of major impor- 
tance to teachers — is a continuing program of 
tested in-classroom techniques, regional seminars 
and local consultation, assuring maximum teaching 
effectiveness and utilization of equipment. 


Write today for full details about MRI/TRW ad- 
vanced equipment and educational services . . . and 
complete specifications of the new A-250 Headset. 


Language Laboratory Specialists available 
in your area for consultation. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


unique to the school and must be | Thompson Ramo Wooldr idge Ine. AX 


solved there. € 536 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey ¢ LOwell 7-5200 
| divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Industri ® Dage Television ©® Bel Sound © Bel Canto © intellectronics 
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SMITHTOWN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 27) 

trance core is carefully proportioned 
and detailed, to create a pleasing de- 
sign feature. Structural and enclosing 
walls are so designed that they serve 
as finished surfaces for the interior 
of the building, thus eliminating the 
need to apply interior finish ma- 
terials. Both the masonry cavity 
walls and the porcelain enamel cur- 
tain walls fit into this category. Even 
the finished ceilings are actually the 
exposed metal structural roof deck. 





A number of innovations in the 
1200-student high school are in- 
tended to make it a better and more 
inviting place in which to teach and 
to learn, and to create a more hu- 
man, home-like atmosphere. 

One of the first things, for in- 
stance, to strike visitors in the build- 
ing is the method of storing students’ 
coats and books just outside home 
rooms. Books and small personal be- 
longings are placed in locker cubicles 
in free-standing units along the cor- 
ridors. The height of the units is 
designed so that the top can be used 








040% DISCOUNT 


TO CHURCHES AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE. 





FREE-1961 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 
Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 
iol FOLDING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, 


SS a aan 
Is and legs. 





“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 
COLFAX, IOWA 


Ist name in 
floor mats since 1903 


® Top quality 1/, inch 

heavy duty live rubber 
® Choice of 6 smart decorator colors 
® Low cost! 


Today’s most popular rubber runner! 
Stops dirt at the entranceway or in corri- 
dors and aisles. Prevents tracking through- 
out the building. Protects carpeting and 
floors . . . cuts down maintenance time, 
labor and expense. Anti-slip action pre- 
vents accidents. Ultra-attractive design. 


CROSS-RIB RUNNER 
Same top quality live 
rubber, Selection of 
smart colors. Functional 
design. Available in 

36 and 48 inch 
widths—up to 

60 ft. Igths. 


NEW: lock on ped 











complete details 
—nearest distributor 


Exclusive! Wear-Proof mats 
feature patented ‘‘V"’ rib 
design. Dirt is scraped off 
shoes by heavy duty blades 
with “‘windshield wiper’’ ac- 
tion — Dirt falls into slots, 
easily cleaned ovt later. 


WEAR PROOF MAT CO. 


(For more information from advertisers, 





use the postcard on page 57) 


as a counter for writing. At the same 
time the units provide a pleasant 
student gathering place. Smithtown 
students hang their outer garments 
on open rows of coat hooks along 
corridor walls. Coats stay in better 
condition and dry out more quickly 
on rainy or snowy days under this 
system, and only one garment has 
been lost in the course of a year. 

Much thought was given to the 
design of the corridors themselves, 
for in our observation circulation 
spaces in schools are too often long, 
dreary tunnels. At Smithtown the 
corridors were broken up with the 
new storage arrangement described 
above, widened in certain areas, day- 
lighted in others, changed in color 
by the use of different shades of floor 
tile, and varied with the artificial 
lighting — all with the object of cre- 
ating variety and change of pace 
enhancing the environment for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Just off corridors, and separated 
from them by low storage shelving, 
are Smithtown’s four conference or 
work areas. These areas are designed 
for use by small teams, by individuals 
as study places, and by student com- 
mittees for meetings. 

There are also innovations in the 
senior high science rooms. For one 
thing, all four rooms have the same 
facilities so that they can be used 
for physics, chemistry, or biology. 
This flexible arrangement makes it 
simple to meet program needs. Each 
room also has a display area which 
has running water and an electrical 
outlet and is visible from the cor- 
ridor. As a result, experiments can 
be set up and viewed all through the 
day not just by science students but 
practically all the students. 

The school’s method for signaling 
the end of class periods and for 
getting in touch with teachers in 
classrooms consists of a box of lights 
at the rear of the classrooms. In 
effect, the ordinary system of pro- 
gram bells which so often — and 
sometimes violently — interrupts the 
learning situation has been done away 
with except in such high noise areas 
as the gymnasium, shops, and music 
rooms. For the same reason theré is 
no sound system in the school. Five 
minutes before the end of the period 
a red light flashes to alert the teacher. 
A green light comes on when the 
period is ended; a white one flashes 
when an instructor is wanted on the 
intercom telephone system. = 
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ite terommnsee or can The One Machine 
for 1001 School jobs 


. UNEQUALLED. SAFETY... 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

. specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


FS Send for New Catalog 
Write for Folder eli —_ 


On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 


rere | Va 
Aluminum . 

DIVING PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 


WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 














SERVES THE SCHOOL — ENGRAVOGRAPH makes the thousand 
and one signs, nameplates, and badges needed around the 


school — in minutes! It marks school property to prevent loss 
or theft, also engraves medals and trophies for teams, clubs, 
| scholastic achievement. 
T SERVES THE STUDENTS — ENGRAVOGRAPH works on the tracer- 
guided principle; any student can produce beautiful precision 


work easily after a few hours training. There are over 20,000 
BURNS 


machines now in use in industry, retail stores, institutions... 
TRASH a good job opportunity for students. 


SAFELY | PAYS FOR ITSELF — As a maintenance item alone ENGRAVO- 
| GRAPH pays for itself in eliminating the signs you buy on the 
OUTDOORS outside. And you can make everything as you need it, with no 


delays, no purchasing problems. 





Only $110.00 
COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


y | 

Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, Ay? ’ . Baseball Chamypaianstige 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire My \ 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 7, \ dune 1950 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. ‘ 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use \ POP rar 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. : 

10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- SEND FOR 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) CATALOGUE E-10 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction 

for for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 

Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 


FREE | guaranteed. Other sizes available. ri 7? ik IT ? rrr th Ss 
Folder | ALSTO COMPANY ENGRAVING MACHINE CORP., 154 W. 14th ST, NEW YORK 11 
Dept. 18 4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohie IN CANADA. 359 St. James Street We M 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


SCIENCE PROJECTS AREA 


A projects area, 8 by 10 ft., is a feature 
of the physics department of St. Charles 
(Ill.) high school. Designed and equipped 
by the St. Charles Mfg. Co., makers of 
custom cabinetry, the room will serve 12 


Serves 12 Students 


students, who are working on special re- 
search or experimental projects. Each stu- 
dent has a storage compartment and 
drawer that can be locked. Gas and electric 
outlets are wall mounted; walls are paneled 
with pegboard so shelving may be ad- 
justed as needed. The storage units are of 
heavy gauge steel, with bonderized enamel 
finish and chrome plated hardware. Posi- 
tive stops prevent accidental removal of 
drawers. Alberene stone sinks and work- 
tops are included. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 020) 


WIRELESS LANGUAGE SYSTEM 


A wireless language teaching system, the 
Trans-Sonic Educator, employs modern de- 
sign without costly installations. Except 
for one power cord, the mobile system has 
no cables to interfere with headsets and 
console. The unit has a dual channel tape 
recorder, a four-speed record player, and 
an instructor’s control switch panel. The 
metal cabinet, which stores 36 student 
headset receivers, is 20 in. wide, 36 in. 
long, and 35 in. high at the front. A 
double-hinged cover with lock provides a 
work shelf when dropped down. Used for 
active or passive listening, the unit is 


For Electronic Classrooms 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 57) 


available from Robert H. Redfield, Inc., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 021) 


TWO STYLES OF GYM LOCKERS 


Two new athletic lockers have been 
added to the All American locker line by 
the DeBourgh Mig. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Sophomore double tier model, 
shown on the left, has ten openings, each 
12 in. wide by 16 in. deep by 36 in. high. 
Each opening has garment hooks. On the 
right, is the Sophomore gym locker with 
30 openings, each 12 in. wide by 16 in. 
deep by 12 in. high. These 14-gauge steel 
mesh lockers are 60 in. wide, are venti- 
lated on three sides, and can be installed 


Adequate Storage Space 


in a single row or back to back. A frame 
base for holding two 30-compartment units 
back to back comes with casters for easy 
moving. Baked enamel finishes are offered 
in seven standard or custom colors. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 022) 


HEATING-COOLING UNIT 


A new Skyliner line of roof-top heating 
and cooling conditioners, is announced by 
Janitrol Heating and Air Conditioning, a 
division of Midland-Ross Corp., Columbus 
16, Ohio. The new system, installed on the 
roof, is ideal for one-story buildings be- 
cause no usable inside space is required 


Installed on Roof Top 


for a duct system or vent stack. Condi- 
tioned air is circulated through a ceiling 
diffuser located directly beneath the unit. 
The system is completely enclosed in a 
weatherproof, insulated aluminized steel 
cabinet. Send for full information on the 
long-term lease plan and specifications for 
the system. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 023) 


GYM DIVIDING WALL 


This new forward-fold wall has solved 
the gymnasium dividing problem in the 
Trueblood Field House, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. With the turn of a key 
the wall is moved by “Omega” electric 
drive to open a spectator area with 800 


Operated Electrically 


“Ez-A-Way” folding gym seats. When the 
electric operation is reversed, the folding 
seats are closed and two gymnasiums are 
provided. Made by the Berlin Chapmen 
Co., Berlin, Wis., the unit is 80 ft. long 
by 24 ft. high. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 024) 


LAVATORY PARTITIONS 


Complementing the modern trend to- 
ward clean, functional lines are the lava- 
tory partitions made by Sanymetal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland 12, Ohio. These doors 


Has Recessed Hardware 


and pilasters are completely flush and 
have no unsightly hardware, thus reducing 
vandalism and maintenance problems. The 
door’s concealed latch, as seen from the 
outside, is a flush chrome-plated medallion. 
The handle, shown in view “A” from the 
inside, operates with smooth cam action. 
Integral hinge brackets, as seen in “B,” 
give smooth, free-flowing lines. Also fea- 
tured is a flush bottom hinge. The weight 
of the door rides on a sturdy thrust bear- 
ing, not on the cam, assuring smooth, 
positive action for the life of the door. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 025) 
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An Overhead Projector 





is only as Valuable as 


its TOTAL 
USEFULNESS 


in the 


Classroom 


Available with your Key- 
stone Overhead Projector — 
at reasonable cost — are these 
prepared materials: 


1. Science Transparencies — 
a splendid series of standard 
(314 x 4 in.) slides on Biology, 
Physics, General Science, 
Health, Elementary Science. 


2. Social Studies Transpar- 
encies, standard size, 314 x 4 in. 


3. Map Slides, 314 x 4 in. 


4. Polaroid Transparencies, 


3144 x4 in. 


5. Tachistoslides for teach- 
ing Reading, Music, Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Arithme- 
tic, and Foreign Languages. 


The 
KEYSTONE 
Overhead 
Projector 


6. PRACTICAL USABLE 
Handmade Slides and Trans- 
parency Materials. Etched Glass 
Slides used with ordinary lead 
pencil. 


7. And Other Uses — pro- 
jection of 2 in. and 21% in. 
Slides, Strip Film, Microscopic 
Slides, Tachistoscopic Slides. 


The KEYSTONE Overhead 
Projector and many of the 
items listed are available for 
purchase in many states 


under TITLE Ill 
of the NDEA 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Mead- 
ville, Pa. Since 1892, Producers 
of Superior Visual Aids. 


engraving 
company 


Tice 
peed | 


EXCELLENT PHOTO ENGRAVERS! 
We'll back that up with a closely-knit organization pledged to produce 
your work with an enthusiasm that meets your close schedules .. . and 
done with an expert touch that brings you the finest photo engraving. 
To augment this service and quailty, we have installed new powderless 
etching equipment. This is in keeping with our policy to produce a 
superior product for our clients, with the most efficient methods. 
PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
818 west winnebago street - milwaukee 5, wisconsin 


BRoadway 1-3337 | 3338 | 3339 
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MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT HANDBOOK 
oan | 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By Harry Terry, Consulting Engineer 


A new and easy-to-use guide on the various kinds 
of school equipment and their operating char- 
acteristics. Detailed instructions are provided for 
supervising installation, and actual operating in- 
structions are given for typical existing school 
buildings. The book also outlines procedures for 
the maintenance of mechanical and electrical 
equipment. 


THREE MAIN FEATURES: 


eA discussion of the duties of the architect-en- 
gineer team which might be selected by the school 
board for preparing plans and specifications on 
construction and equipment of a school building 
eA Contractor’s Administrative Manual 

e The ‘activities of the project inspector during 
construction of schools 


1960 424 pages $9.50 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN PHYSICS: 


Proceedings of the International Conference on 
Physics Education 


Organized under the auspices of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics. Edited by 
SANBORN C. Brown, M./.T., and NORMAN CLARKE, 
Institute of Physics and The Physical Society. A 
collection of the facts, ideas, and opinions ex- 
changed during the Conference, this is the first 
attempt to look at physics education as a whole. 
It deals with physics education from high school 
through the graduate level in the light of educa- 
tion systems in the major countries of the world. 


INCLUDES: 


Physics as a part of general education: Ex- 
aminations in physics; Selection of students; 
Work of the American Physical Science Study 
Committee; The place of laboratory work; 
Teacher training; Postgraduate training; Use of 
TV and films in teaching; Teaching physics to 
engineers, chemists, and other science students; 
Teaching mathematics; The impact of organiza- 
tions of professional physicists. A Technology 
Press book, M.I.T. 


1960 208 pages $4.50 


Send now for your-on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU BUY— 


| ture Co., 


NEW PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 52) 


PORTABLE FUME HOOD 


Flexihood, a portable lecture-demonstra- 
tion fume hood has been completely rede- 
signed by the Kawaunee Technical Furni- 
Statesville, N. C. Increased 
over-all size and interior height allow ad- 
ditional room for experiments; sloping 


| safety glass panels provide better observa- 


Has Sliding Glass Panel 


tion for students. The hood is stainless 


| steel with a baked finish. The understruc- 


Alpha 
Omega 
P/C Alphasite 


| ture comes in hardwood or steel mounted 


on 4-in. swivel casters. Equipment includes: 
fluorescent light, power pack and blower 


enclosure, waste receptors, gas hose con- 


nector, and a 42-in. length of two-in. 
diameter flexible vinyl ductwork. The 
blower can move 50 lineal ft. per min. of 


| air through the open panel. 


Double-Sewed® 
Costello 
and other Popular Erasers 


ART MATERIALS | 
™ apphacoe™ 
Line 


MAPS—GLOBES 


Reality—Tryon— 
Champion—Tri-Graphic— 
Magna-Graphic— 
Semi-Contour—World History 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Sed ot . 


BER COSTELLO — 
Chicago Heights, i 

in Canada 

Ingram Drive, Toronto, Ontario | 
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| tories. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 026) 


LANGUAGE LAB MICROPHONES 


A new microphone has been designed 
at modest cost for use in language labora- 
Electro-Voice, Inc., of Buchanan, 
Mich., offers the model 624LL with high- 


A 
Bi 


Come in Several Styles 


level, wide-range response. The microphone, 
with concealed cable, may be mounted on 
a fixed boom or flexible gooseneck, as pic- 
tured. Also shown are five rugged micro- 
phone models, all of which are adaptable 
to various language labs and classroom 
uses, including hand-held, desk-top, and 


| lavalier styles. Send for the free bulletin 


287 for complete details. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 027) 


LOW-COST TRAMPOLINE 


One outstanding feature of the Nissen 
Trampoline Company’s 1961 line of re- 
bound tumbling equipment is the bright 


Chrome-Plated Frame 


chrome finish, providing maximum rust 
resistance, attractiveness, and long life at 
no extra cost. Schools and colleges can now 
buy the chrome-plated unit with patented 
leg design at the same price as painted 
equipment. For more information write to 
the manufacturer at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 028) 


BUSINESS INSTRUCTION DESK 


A new desk, the Coordinator, is offered 
by the Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
Toledo 7, Ohio, for secretarial practice and 
combination classrooms. Pictured with a 
No. 9610 adjustable posture chair, this 
desk is designed to duplicate actual office 


Has Two Work Levels 


working conditions for business education 
classes. The desk features an all-steel sup- 
porting base with a rigid leg and rail de- 
sign, and a plastic laminate top in two 
levels for typing and clerical work. Left 
or right hand assembly is allowed for 
maximum flexibility and use of floor area. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 029) 


STEEL FLAGPOLES 


A stout flagpole that can withstand the 
whipping action of hurricane-force winds 
year after year is offered by the Baartol 
Co., Inc., a division of the Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Works, Inc., Kenton, 
Ohio. The flagpoles come in swaged or 
tapered types, from 17 to 125 ft. high, 
in a choice of decorative bases. Strength 
for tall tapered poles is provided by butt- 
ing a number of seamless steel tubing 
sections together and inserting a 4-ft. steel 
sleeve at each juncture. Swaged poles are 
made without the inner sleeve. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 030) 
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VINYL WALL COVERING 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearney, N. J., 
has introduced the new Wall-Ever vinyl 
wall covering. Its heavy-duty wear layer 
and exclusive vinyl backing make it ideal 
for institutions. At present it is sold in 
54-in. widths in approximately 60 popular 
patterns and colors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 031) 


FOOD STORAGE SHELVING 


New low-cost shelving, by the Market 
Forge Co., Everett 49, Mass., doubles as 
a work counter and food storage space 
for cafeterias. The shelving comes with 21 
or 27 in. wide base units for work space, 


Has Work Counter 


with 14 or 21 in. wide overhead storage 
sections, in lengths of 36, 48, and 56 in. 
The smooth one-piece, die-formed shelves 
allow easy cleaning and unlimited vertical 
arrangements. The stainless steel Marketier 
units can be assembled in minutes with- 
out special tools. Write for information on 
the most efficient way of storing provisions. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 032) 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


A new line of packaged central station 
air conditioning units is offered by the 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville 8, 
Ky. The units are available in horizontal 
and vertical models in 14 basic sizes, with 
24 arrangements per size. Send for bulletin 
No. AC-100, a 60-page product bulletin 
describing the many features of the new 

* Kennard-Nelson line. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Cede 033) 


WARDROBE HANGER SYSTEM 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Elmhurst, Ill., has 
announced a new line of builders hardware 
for clothes closets and wardrobes. The 
“Closet-Trak,” system centers around an 
extruded aluminum track which is at- 
tached lengthwise or cross. ways to the 
bottom of any shelf. The system permits 
condensed storage of garments, such as 
choir robes and band uniforms. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 034) 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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we’re doing fine 
now on #6 oil.. 
with help from 


ACME CHEMICAL 


We almost gave it up-——but using #6 oil to heat our 
buildings meant such big savings for us that we 
didn’t want to consider a costlier grade. 


Yet we had to do something. Too many days we 
opened school in cold buildings or had to shut down 


early because sludge clogged the nozzle and caused the 
burner to fail. 


Then we heard about Thermo-Kleen®. Thermo-Kleen is 
Acme Chemical’s four-way fuel oil conditioner. We found 
— ee that it just about puts an 

end to oil burner failure 

due. to sludge, water, rust or soot. 
It dissolves sludge so that it 
can be burned away. It makes 

a burnable emulsion of water 
droplets present in the oil. 

It prevents soot-scale from 
forming on fireside metal and 
boiler tubes. It protects tank 
and boiler metal against rust. 
Best of all, it lets us go right on 
using economical #6 oil! 


Thermo-Kleen, one of 80 fine products made by the 
Acme Chemical Company, costs under 1/10 of a cent 
per gallon of fuel burned. Effective with any grade oil, 
#1 to #6. Ask your Acme Man — or write for details. 


PTE) a MpPaniy 


Maintenance materials for the School Building... 


serviced to your satisfaction 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 57) 
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V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL— 
FROM ONE UNIT TO AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LABORATORY REQUIRES. 


p----------------- senetinesinaigmvcinniegs a 


V-M CorrurATION 
Dept. AJ-261 

305 Territorial Road 
Benton Harbor, Michigan NAME 


information without obliga- 


tion on V-M 
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FOR EASIER TEACHING 
AND SELF-TRAINING! 


“ADD+A+TRACK" ty wI-hA 


udio Learning 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me additional 
| 

1 ers, 

| Center’ proposal. 

| 


AUTOMATION — 


« Dynamic advance in the use of a tape recorder 
for Modern Teaching! « Develops oral skills and 
promotes retention! e Excellent for language and 
speech students—speeds learning! « Helpful to 
music students — helps improve technique! e 
Benefits teachers—saves time and energy! 


Versatile V-M ‘“‘Add-A-Track” offers unlimited 
opportunities for powerfully effective teaching 
methods! Record instructions on one track, rewind 
the tape and student may record on another track 
while listening to the first track. On playback, both 
recordings are heard simultaneously! The student 
can re-record his voice or instrument, repeatedly, 
without affecting the first (or master) track in any 
way. He can even play a duet with himself! V-M/ 
‘tape-o-matic’ 4-Track Stereo/Play Tape Recorder 
with “Add-A-Track” Model 720. . . $225.00 List* 


*Slightly Higher West 
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V-M CORPORATION ® BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


(Concluded from page 55) 


DRIVER TRAINING CAR 


High-school driver training students from 
the St. Paul, Minn., school system are 
briefed by instructors using this Travelall 
car, made by the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago 1, Ill. Equipped with a loud- 
speaker, the model B-120 Travelall is used 
to direct groups of trainees while they 
practice in provided passenger cars. The 
eight-passenger Travelall can also be used 
to transport students while driving ma- 





cat 


For Instructors’ Use 


neuvers are being demonstrated. It is 
equipped with automatic transmission, no- 
spin differential, charge-at-idle generator, 
and dual heaters. During its first 18 
months of operation, the St. Paul driver 
education program has “graduated” 633 
high school students at a net cost of 
$17,376, according to Joseph Shields, co- 
ordinator of the program. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 035) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Send for a copy of recommended prod- 
uct and application specifications for struc- 
tural insulating roof deck from the Insula- 
tion Board Institute, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 036) 


Send for a newly revised 92-page catalog 
describing the complete line of industrial 
power tools and accessories from the Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 037) 


Write to the Mississippi Glass Co., St. 
Louis 7, Mo., for its 20-page 1961 catalog 
describing its complete line of rolled, fig- 
ured, and wired glass patterns. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 038) 


Helpful suggestions for selecting appro- 
priate types of spacesaving tables are found 
in brochure AE-129 from the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Send for a 
copy. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 039) 


Write for a free catalog showing the 
complete lines of resilient floor tile, cove 
base and feature strip, made by Azrock 
Floor Products Division, Uvalde Rock As- 
phalt Co., San Antonio 6, Tex. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 040) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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READER'S SERVICE SECTION 
INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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The index and digest of advertisements below 
will help you obtain free information, cata- 
logs, and product literature from the oadver- 
tisements and companies listed in the new 
products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request 
form below, clip the form and mail it to 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 
Your request will receive prompt attention. 


to send 
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225 


Code 
No. 


20 


Maintenance materials 
21 


Low-cost incinerator 


22 American Crayon Company 
Sta-Flo color mixing 


216 «= 218 
217. «219 += 221 


214 
215 


212 
213 


23 American Playground Device Co... 51 
Playground, swimming pool and 
dressing room equipment 


210 
211 





28 
29 


School sound systems 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
2nd cover 


27 


25 


Hillyord Chemical Company 


Maintenance supplies 


23 





HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Pencil sharpeners 








21 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Johnson Service Company 
Temperature controls 


me the information, catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, 


NEW PRODUCTS — CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Also information on 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


City 





Kewaunee Technical Furniture Co., 
Laboratory furniture 


Keystone View Company 
Overhead projector 


February, 1961 


Krueger Metal Products Co 
Folding chairs 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 
Temperature controls 





Folding banquet table line 


New Hermes Engraving Machine 
MN MWe aa ba + deme Wels 00'es 
Engravograph 

Nissen Trampoline Co 

Tumbling equipment 


Premier Engraving Company 
Engravers 


Zone____ State 


HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 
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Royal Typewriter Company, 
Div. Royal McBee Corp p 
Standard and electric typewriters 


Safway Steel Products, Inc 
Telescoping gym seats 


USE THESE CARDS 5 





These cards are provided for the convenience 
of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL readers in requesting information on 
products, services, booklets, and catalogs 
offered by the advertisers in this issue. 
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Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
me the information, catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


NEW PRODUCTS — CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


021 
City 








USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are for your convenience READER’S SERVICE 
in requesting product information, catalogs, 

and literature from advertisers and firms SECTION 

listed in this issue, (Continued) 


der Brothers, Inc... . 
Folding chairs 


Structural 
Natural slate 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, inc.. 
New high-fidelity headsets 


Torjesen, Inc. 
Folding partitions 


Up-right Scaffolds 


Telescoping aluminum tower 


Tape recorders 


Wear Proof Mat Co 
Rubber matting 


Weber Costello Company 
Chalkboards, art materials, maps 


Wells Lumber Co., J. W 
Northern maple 


Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 
Publishers 

NEW PRODUCTS 
St. Charles Mfg. Co 


Science room 


Robert H. Redfield, inc 
Language system 
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Gym lockers 


z ‘ 
. Janitrel Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning, Div. of Midland Ross 
; Meo... oo chide 52 


Heating-cooling unit 
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Dividing wall 
Sanymetal Products, Inc 
Lavatory partitions 


Kewaunee Technical Furniture Co.. 
Fume hood 


Electro-Voice, Inc . . 
Microphones 


Nissen Trampoline Co 
Trampoline 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co 
Desk 


Baartol Co., Inc., Div. of Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Works, Inc.. 54 
Flagpole 


Congoleum-Narim, Inc. ......... 55 
Wall covering 


Storage shelving 


American Air Filter Co 
Air conditioners 


Vogel-Peterson Co. 
Wardrobe hardware 


International Harvester Co 
Driver training car 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 
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Mississippi Glass Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 


Axrock Floor Products Div., 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co 
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Samsonite 


CHAIR BUYER'S GUIDE 





Samsonite chair 
purchased 15 years ago 


) Samsonite chair 
s just off 1961 assembly line 


HOW LONG SHOULD A FOLDING CHAIR LAST ? 


The best answer we know is the photo above. The fold- 
ing chair on the left was one of the first ever made by 
Samsonite— purchased in 1946 by American Legion Post 
190, Detroit, Michigan. 

During these 15 years, this folding chair (along with 
299 others purchased from Samsonite) has been repeatedly 
folded, unfolded, sat on, even stepped on, during count- 
less Post meetings, dinners, entertainments, ete. The 
chair is still used! Still sturdy! Still good looking! Still 


Find It Fost 
In The 
Yellow Pages 
i. 
a 


comfortable! What is Samsonite’s big secret ? 

¢ electrically welded tubular steel construction 

* arched steel cross braces fore and aft 

¢ Bonderizing for rust resistance 
These super-strong chairs are engineered for years of care- 
free service. How many years? Ask American Legion Post 
190. Although one—just one—of their original 300 
chairs required a minor adjustment, they haven’t had to 
replace a Samsonite chair yet. 


For church, school, club, other group seating information, see your 
Yellow Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., Institutional Seating Division, 
Dept. AJ-21, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Samsonite 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 57) 





Dr. John C. Albohm, Superintendent of Schools, York, Pennsylvania, says: 


“Honeywell thermostats on the wall 


assure our students an ideal 


climate for learning” 


A thermostat in every classroom of award- 
winning Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
controls room temperatures to fit the activity. 
Result: better teaching, better learning. 


“Students are more alert and respond quicker 
when classroom temperatures are accurately 
controlled,” says Dr. Albohm. *“*‘With a Honey- 
well thermostat on the wall of every classroom, 
we're assured of precise, responsive tempera- 
ture control regardless of the activity or size 
of the class. What’s more, our students work in 
a happier, healthier environment—this means 
fewer absences, greater in-school efficiency.” 


HANNAH PENN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Architect and Engineers: Buchart & Associates 

General Contractors: Reindollar & Son 

Heating Contractors: Yorkaire Heating and 
Cooling Company 


In schools, the wall is always the best place 
for the thermostat. On the wall, it feels class- 
room temperature the way students do. It 
is also more convenient to read and adjust. 
And it helps keep fuel bills at a minimum by 
preventing wasteful overheating. 

You can also depend on Honeywell to rec- 
ommend the best temperature control system 
for your school because only Honeywell makes 
all three types of control systems—pneumatic, 
electric and electronic. For further informa- 
tion, call your local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-2-60, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. Sales and service offices in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world, 


Honeywell 
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